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William P. Trent as a Historian of the South 


By WENDELL H. STEPHENSON 


William Peterfield Trent achieved merited recognition as professor 
of English literature following his appointment to Columbia University 
in 1900, but in the closing years of the nineteenth century he was an 
enthusiastic devotee of southern history.‘ A native of the South, stu- 
dent in southern universities, and teacher of history and English in a 
Tennessee college, he pioneered as a promoter of historical activity 
and as a chronicler of the South’s past. His William Gilmore Simms, 
berated by South Carolinians and commended by northern reviewers, 
has not been superseded during the sixty years that have passed since 
its publication. Trent's critical appraisals of southern statesmen have 
long since been forgotten, though some of his interpretive sketches 
of ante-bellum Southerners have a distinctly modern flavor, and several 
viewpoints have been incorporated, perhaps unconsciously, in recent 
historical writings. Trent successfully weathered storms of protest from 
southern conservatives, but he welcomed the call to a northern univer- 
sity at the turn of the century.’ 


Trent was born in Richmond, Virginia, November 10, 1862. His pa- 
ternal ancestors had been substantial citizens of the Old Dominion 
since colonial days. As landholders, tobacco planters, merchants, and 
doctors, they had prospered until the Civil War destroyed the family 


1 Much of the material for this study was assembled in 1944-1945 while the writer held 
a research grant from the General Education Board, to whom thanks are gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 

2 William P. Trent’s work as a historian is discussed briefly in Wendell H. Stephenson, 
“A Half Century of Southern Historical Scholarship,” in Journal of Southern History 
(Baton Rouge, 1935- ), XI (1945), 12-15. Franklin T. Walker, “William Peterfield 
Trent—A Critical Biography” (Ph.D. dissertation, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
1943), is a meritorious study of his whole career. For a bibliography of Trent's writings 
in the period covered by this essay, see Herbert B. Adams: Tributes of Friends, with a 
Bibliography of the Department of History, Politics and Economics of the Johns Hopkins 
University, 1876-1901 (Baltimore, 1902), 135-39 (bibliographical section). 
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competence. Joseph Trent, William's grandfather, received the M.D. 
degree at the University of Pennsylvania; Peterfield Trent, his father, 
graduated in medicine at the University of Georgia, enjoyed a lucra- 
tive practice in the last ante-bellum decade, and sacrificed his fortune 
to the Confederate cause while serving as a surgeon. Trent's mother, 
née Lucy Carter Burwell, counted prominent Virginians among her 
ancestors. 

With adequate preparation at Thomas Norwood’s University School 
in Richmond, Trent entered the University of Virginia in the fall of 
1880. He studied ancient and modern languages, history and moral 
philosophy, chemistry and mathematics, natural history and geology, 
numbering among his teachers George F. Holmes, Charles S. Venable, 
and William M. Fontaine, and among fellow students Woodrow 
Wilson, Richard H. Dabney, and Oscar W. Underwood. Before grad- 
uating in 1883 with the bachelor of letters degree, he had served first 
as assistant editor and then as editor in chief of the Virginia University 
Magazine, and had acquired considerable reputation as a literary critic. 
Another year at the University yielded further study of history, mathe- 
matics, and science, and the degree of master of arts. The years from 
1884 to 1887 were devoted to teaching in Richmond schools and to 
reading law. 

In the fall of 1887 Trent entered Johns Hopkins University for ad- 
vanced graduate study, attracted there, as were so many scholars from 
the South, by the enviable reputation of Herbert B. Adams as an im- 
partial teacher of history and politics and as a sympathetic and inspir- 
ing director of graduate study. Courses in finance with Richard T. Ely, 
historical jurisprudence with George H. Emmett, administration with 
Woodrow Wilson, and American history with J. Franklin Jameson 
supplemented Trent's work in ancient politics and Russian history with 
Adams. He was also a member of the Seminary of Historical and 
Political Science, directed by Adams but embracing other members of 
the departmental faculty. Trent performed before the Seminary on at 
least three occasions. His report on ‘The Influence of the University 
of Virginia on Southern Life & Thought” received Adams’ commen- 
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dation, especially for its statistical tables indicating fields of activity 
entered by more than nine thousand graduates and former students in 
the half century from 1825 to 1874.* This study was honored by in- 
clusion as a chapter in Adams’ Thomas Jefferson and the University 
of Virginia (1888), to which Trent also contributed a bibliography of 
publications by the University of Virginia faculty, 1825-1887.‘ 


A second report considered “Jefferson and the Gilmer Correspond- 
ence,” a by-product of Trent's association with Adams in the prepa- 
ration of Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia.’ From John 
Gilmer of Chatham, Virginia, Adams received a parcel of Francis 
Walker Gilmer letters which were turned over to Trent for recom- 
mendation as to their value in connection with Adams’ study. The 
letters seemed largely irrelevant to the central theme, but Trent was 
encouraged to edit them for separate publication. Correspondence with 
his mother relative to the assignment led to the discovery of another 
group of Gilmer letters. Selections from the two parcels, with copious 
editorial material—running comment, biographical sketches, and foot- 
notes—were published under the title, English Culture in Virginia 
(1889). Trent performed his editorial tasks creditably as he set forth 
the career of the brilliant young lawyer and writer who was sent to 
England in 1824 to choose half a dozen men to fill chairs at the new 
University of Virginia.° 

It was unusual for a student to make two reports to the Seminary in 
an academic year; yet in the spring Trent read a third paper. His sub- 
ject this time was “The Attitude of the Roman Catholic Church toward 
Education, Exhibited in the Acts & Decrees of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore.’” Industry was a characteristic trait. 

3 Johns Hopkins University Historical Seminary Records (2 vols., Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Library, Baltimore), 1877-1892, pp. 395-99. 


4Herbert B. Adams, Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia (Washington, 
1888), 150-75, 218-25. 

5 Johns Hopkins University Historical Seminary Records, 1877-1892, pp. 562-63. 

® William P. Trent, English Culture in Virginia (Baltimore, 1889), 7-8, ef passim. 
For Trent’s method of treatment, see Trent to Herbert B. Adams, December 9, 1888, in 
Herbert B. Adams Correspondence (Johns Hopkins University Library). 

7 Johns Hopkins University Historical Seminary Records, 1877-1892, pp. 483-91. On 
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Before leaving Johns Hopkins to accept a position at the University 
of the South in the fall of 1888, Trent had become a devoted admirer 
of Adams and an enthusiastic promoter of the Baltimore school. He 
hoped to return to complete requirements for the doctorate, but a 
combination of circumstances prevented further formal education. 

At the University of the South, Trent became professor of English 
and acting professor of history. The appointment to a professorship 
in English seemed anomalous, for he had taken no work in that field 
either at the University of Virginia or at the Hopkins. But his knowl- 
edge of ancient and modern foreign languages served him well, and 
independent reading partially compensated for lack of classroom in- 
struction. It is therefore possible that, even at the beginning of his 
tenure, his courses in English language and literature, rhetoric, and 
American literature did not suffer greatly because of inadequate prepa- 
ration. In the other department which he headed, Trent gave courses 
in political economy, politics, and general history.* Eventually he came 
to look upon literature as his primary interest, but in his early years at 
the University of the South history was clearly his major objective. He 
identified himself upon the title pages of English Culture in Virginia 
and William Gilmore Simms (1892) as “Professor of History in the 
University of the South.” Writing to Adams in 1890, he complained 
that “It is impossible to concentrate my work on history when I have 
to teach English and Literature.’”® Soon thereafter he became mildly 
interested in a professorship of history and political science at the 
University of Georgia. Comparing his present position with the new 
opportunity, he wrote Adams: “I am worked very hard here on two 
very different branches—there I would only have to work in my spec- 
ialty. . . . As I have often told you my ambition is to do good histori- 
cal work & to make whatever mark I can in that way.’*® He did not 
March 1, 1894, a few years after Trent joined the faculty of the University of the South, 
he addressed the Seminary on some current historical works. [bid., 1892-1901, p. 113. 

8 University of the South Papers, Set. B, No. 41, Calendar for 1888-89 (Sewanee, 
1888), 42-43, and subsequent catalogues. 

® Trent to Adams, June 9, 1890, in Adams Correspondence. At this time he was also 


teaching classes in French and German for a colleague on leave. Ibid. 
10 Trent to Adams, November 13, 1890, in W. Stull Holt (ed.), Historical Scholarship 


| 
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confine his research and writing to history, however; in 1893 he ex- 
plained to his Hopkins mentor why he was working on a text in litera- 
ture and an article on the teaching of the subject. “You mustn’t think 
.. . that I am deserting history. I am still meditating deep schemes in 
that direction." 

Southern historical scholarship was in its infancy when Trent began 
his labors at Sewanee. Adams had produced two notable monographs 
on higher education in Virginia; the Hopkins-trained Edward Ingle 
had been writing newspaper and magazine articles on the South since 
the early 1880's, albeit his first significant work, Southern Sidelights 
(1896), was still several years in the future; and a few other Hopkins 
men, as Colyer Meriwether, Burr J. Ramage, Daniel R. Randall, Ste- 
phen B. Weeks, and Lewis W. Wilhelm, became productive scholars 
contemporaneously with Trent. At Columbia University William A. 
Dunning had begun his researches on the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion, but it was more than a decade before he began turning out doc- 
toral candidates with dissertations in that period of American history. 
Philip A. Bruce published The Plantation Negro as a Freeman (1889) 
the year after Trent went to the University of the South; the first of 
his trilogy on seventeenth-century Virginia—his Economic History— 
did not materialize until 1895. The Genesis of the United States (1890), 
by Alexander Brown, antedated Trent’s own major work, the biography 
of William Gilmore Simms, by only two years; and a few other meti- 
torious works by self-made historians supplemented an incipient scien- 
tific historiography.” 

The student of historical activity in the South is indebted to Trent 
for inventories taken in 1889 and 1891. He realized that the southern 
states were apathetic toward their past, but he wished to determine 
whether ‘‘the cause of history [was] practically dead at the South.” 
in the United States, 1876-1901: As Revealed in the Correspondence of Herbert B. Adams 
(Baltimore, 1938), 142. See also Trent to Adams, November 24, 1890; April 17, 1891, 
in Adams Correspondence; William E. Boggs to Trent, November 20, 1890, sbid. 


11 Trent to Adams, March 10, 1893, in Adams Correspondence. 


12 See E. Merton Coulter, “What the South Has Done About Its History,” in Journal 
of Southern History, Il (1936), 24. 
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So he made inquiry of competent people in the region, including the 
secretaries of the several historical associations. He discovered that 
there were no societies in Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, and Texas, 
and that those in other southern states were handicapped by small 
memberships, inadequate support, and limited personnel. A few of 
the societies had small holdings, supplemented by the independent 
collections of the Virginia State Library, the Charleston Library, and 
the Howard Memorial Library in New Orleans. Three paragraphs 
were sufficient to list books and monographs in preparation. “It is 
obvious,” Trent concluded, ‘that there is no overwhelming zeal for 
historical studies at the South”; but he was hopeful that the next de- 
cade would witness an awakening of interest. Meanwhile, there was 
“no reason why historians from other sections should neglect so prom- 
ising a field.” Awaiting the appearance of ‘the future historian of the 
South,” materials should be assembled for his use. ‘For my own part,” 
Trent wrote, “I care not from what State or section he comes, provided 
he come quickly. I know more than one scholar, born without the 
Southern pale, into whose hands I would trust our history without a 
fear; and I cannot help smiling, to think how thoroughly the tables 
would be turned, if it were’a Northern historian who should first give 
to the world a true and complete history of the Southern people.””* 
On December 21, 1891, Trent read a paper, “Notes on Recent Work 
in Southern History,” before the Virginia Historical Society. Data as- 
sembled from correspondence with key persons in the South indicated 
“that the Southern people are beginning to see the necessity for en- 
couraging their historical students, and that the work these students 
are doing is being done on right lines.”"* While he found some en- 
couraging evidence from most of the southern states, he emphasized 
historical activity in Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, and Tennessee, 
though more often it was the work of a few individuals than of a state 
historical society. He could point enthusiastically to “the fact that the 
18 William P. Trent, “Notes on the Outlook for Historical Studies in the South,” in 
American Historical Association, Papers (5 vols., New York, 1885-1891), IV, 381-91. 


14 William P. Trent, “Notes on Recent Work in Southern History,” in Collections of 
the Virginia Historical Society (Richmond, 1833, 1882-1892), N.S., XI (1892), 59. 
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Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore is the centre of historical in- 
vestigation in this country. It is no exaggeration to say, that the work 
Professor Herbert B. Adams is doing with his graduate classes is likely 
to be the most important factor in the future development of historical 
studies in the South. Every year Dr. Adams sends out one or more 
young Southerners trained for historical pursuits, ready to teach history 
in our colleges, and eager to prosecute historical researches in the 
history of their respective States. I know of three such students sent 
to Southern colleges within the past year.” He called attention to the 
assembling of materials in the Hopkins library, particularly the J. 
Thomas Scharf and William Birney collections, and to the monographs 
on southern subjects written by Adams and his students.** 

In the Old Dominion the publications of two members of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society were noteworthy: William Wirt Henry's 
Patrick Henry (1891) and Alexander Brown's Genesis of the United 
States. In the Old North State William L. Saunders’ Colonial Records 
of North Carolina (1886-1890), the constructive influence of Kemp 
P. Battle, and the monographs of Stephen B. Weeks and others had 
probably incited her southern neighbor to activity. A State Historical 
Society committee, headed by William A. Courtenay, had aroused 
public opinion in South Carolina and influenced its legislature to pass 
a bill providing funds to copy additional colonial records in the Lon- 
don Public Record Office. The establishment of a chair of history and 
political science at the University of Georgia was an encouraging sign; 
and the publication of The Origin and Growth of the English Consti- 
tution (1889) by a Mobile lawyer, Hannis Taylor, was tangible evi- 
dence that “no one need despair of the future of historical scholarship 
in the South.’ 


Trent detailed one of his own activities, the founding of the Sewanee 
Historical Society at the University of the South. It was ‘organized 
like a German seminary” with a council that “meets frequently, hears 
papers read, and is responsible for the proper use of the materials 


15 [bid., 54. 
16 [bid., 55-56. 
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gathered by the Society.” The immediate objective was a compilation 
of a history of the college. The founder hoped to interest students, 
alumni, and friends, and thereby procure southern imprints, corre- 
spondence, magazines, and newspapers,"’ but by 1895 the Society had 
become defunct. Like many other evidences of historical development 
that Trent thought he saw, progress was more apparent than real. 


Four years later Trent addressed a newly formed Vanderbilt South- 
ern History Society at Nashville. As he had made no new inventory 
of historical activity, he talked about the assembling of records and 
the writing of history that was literary as well as scientific. Despite the 
failure of his own Society at Sewanee, he encouraged the Nashville 
group to believe that it could succeed."* As a promoter of organized 
historical activity, Trent was more successful than in translating his 
own preachments into tangible results. 


Two of Trent’s early monographs deserve mention. In 1889 Jameson 
edited Essays in the Constitutional History of the United States in the 
Formative Period, 1775-1789, written by graduates, students, and fac- 
ulty members at the Hopkins. To this volume Trent contributed a 
study of “The Period of Constitution-Making in the American 
Churches.”** And in the first volume of the American Historical Re- 
view he published perhaps his most scholarly monographic article, 
“The Case of Josiah Philips,” a study of a bill of attainder levied 
against the insurrectionary leader of a band of robbers in Princess Anne 
and Norfolk counties, Virginia, “who for three years (1775-1778) 
gave the authorities of his state more trouble than any one citizen had 
done since the death of Nathaniel Bacon.” 


At the invitation of Charles D. Warner, editor of the American 
Men of Letters Series, Trent contracted in 1890 to write a biography 


17 [bid., 57-58. 

18 William P. Trent, “The Study of Southern History,” in Vanderbilt Southern History 
Society, Publications (Nashville, 1895-1900), I (1895), passim. 

19 J. Franklin Jameson (ed.), Essays in the Constitutional History of the United States 
in the Formative Period, 1775-1789 (Boston, 1889), 186-262. 

20 William P. Trent, “The Case of Josiah Philips,” in American Historical Review 
(New York, 1895- ), I (1895-1896), 444-54, see 444-45. See also Trent to Adams, 
February 25, 1890; April 24, 1894, in Adams Correspondence. 
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of William Gilmore Simms, and much of his time during the next two 
years was devoted to that task. Student of both literature and history, 
he was a happy choice to appraise the work of Simms as poet, novelist, 
and historian. His research was fairly exhaustive; he consulted sundry 
manuscripts as well as printed materials, visiting Charleston, Rich- 
mond, Washington, and Baltimore to assemble evidence. From his 
subject's friends and relatives in South Carolina and elsewhere, he 
sought letters and reminiscences.** Unpublished sources included sev- 
eral pages of autobiographical memoranda; over a thousand letters 
from Simms’ correspondents in various parts of the country during 
the quarter century preceding 1870; and 175 of Simms’ own letters to 
such men as Beverley Tucker, W. Porcher Miles, and Paul Hamilton 
Hayne.” Trent was especially elated at finding a parcel of letters to 
Tucker. “Some of the quotations I shall make from these letters will, 
I think, be very interesting—especially one in which Simms practically 
confesses that the Secessionists must use the arts of conspirators. He 
uses the word conspiracy right out & if I mistake not, the letter will 
be nuts to some historians. My own comments shall be brief as I don’t 
care to get into hot water.” 


An appendix embraced an extensive bibliography of Simms’ works, 
mainly “the result of individual investigation,’ though previous lists 
had been examined. Poetry, romances, novelettes, collected stories, his- 
tories, and biographies, together with a few miscellaneous items, 
totaled eighty titles; his significant magazine articles numbered twenty- 
nine, and five others were ‘‘unhesitatingly assigned to Simms.” Nine 
periodicals and newspapers which Simms served in an editorial capac- 
ity were listed in chronological order, and sundry translations and Eng- 
lish reprints were also included. Trent had consulted original issues 
of most of these titles; only two had been unattainable in any edition.** 

It seemed to Trent that his task was interminable, but considering 
his heavy teaching load and the necessity for research in eastern libraries, 

21 Trent to Adams, September 30, November 14, 1890, in Adams Correspondence. 

22 William P. Trent, William Gilmore Simms (Boston, 1892), v. 


28 Trent to Adams, March 5, 1891, in Adams Correspondence. 
24 Trent, William Gilmore Simms, 333-42. 
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his progress should not have been discouraging. He complained of 
having so few books in his “mountain fastness,”” and of procrastination 
on the part of South Carolinians who promised material aid. He delved 
into the historical background, he read “dreary” American novels, and 
he studied magazines of Simms’ generation.” Research completed, he 
speeded his pen to meet the publisher's deadline. The first draft of 850 
manuscript pages was composed in less than two months despite fifteen 
hours a week in the classroom; a revision which deleted 150 pages 
required a fortnight. This accelerated program left him ‘nearly dead,” 
and he reflected over his experience “with a kind of shuddering 


wonder.’ 


From Trent's letters to Adams it is evident that he did not intend 
to treat his subject in a vacuum; and in his preface he explained why 
he had put so much history in a biography. As ‘Simms was a typical 
Southerner,” his character could be completely revealed only through 
repeated allusion to southern history, which, according to Trent, had 
“been little studied and still less understood.” His extended treatment 
“of Simms’s political career was introduced with no desire to rake up 
dead issues or to say unpleasant things. I saw no way by which a con- 
scientious biographer of Simms could avoid the mire of ante-bellum 
politics, so I waded in with very little hope that I should get through 
undraggled.”"” 

Trent did not anticipate the full extent of the caustic criticism in 
store for him. But before the ebullient tirade is reviewed, it is expedient 
to analyze his account of Simms and his background. Beginning with 
the overemphasized premise that the South with its plantations and 
slaves and chivalry was a replica of feudal England, he argued that 
Southerners ‘‘were leading a primitive life—a life behind the age.” 
It afforded “few opportunities to talents that did not lie in certain 
beaten grooves,” it “choked all thought and investigation that did not 

25 Trent to Adams, June 9, September 30, November 14, 1890; March 5, April 17, 
1891, in Adams Correspondence. 

26 Trent to Charles D. Warner, June 11, 1892, in Walker, “William Peterfield Trent,” 


135. 
27 Trent, William Gilmore Simms, vi-vii. 
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tend to conserve existing institutions and opinions,” and it “rendered 
originality scarcely possible except under the guise of eccentricity.” 
Slavery and feudalism, each dependent upon the other, were the twin 
evils that repressed talent and prevented a wholesome intellectual ac- 
tivity. The Southerner’s “imagination was dwarfed because his mind 
was never really free, [and} also because his love of ease rarely per- 
mitted him to exercise the faculty.” 

It was Trent's belief that slavery shackled the master more than 
the slave, a view shared by some latter-day historians. Recent investi- 
gations have disproved his assertion—a traditional concept emanating 
from ante-bellum travelers—that the plantation system excluded yeo- 
man farmers, artisans, and tradespeople from the South. The “mental 
and moral” evils “of overlordship—arrogance, contempt for inferiors, 
inertia of mind and body,” precluded state and individual virility.” 
He declared that slavery hindered the development of southern litera- 
ture. The Southern Review, ‘conducted by brilliant men” and ‘backed 
by public sentiment,” could not contribute toward the creation of 
southern letters in thraldom’s shadow, and the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger illustrated “the thin quality” of the Old South’s literature. In 
its early years the contrast with northern periodicals was less than after 
mid-century, “which is precisely what we should expect when we re- 
member that freedom elevates, while slavery either keeps at one level, 


or lowers.’’*® 


Trent’s philosophy was a doctrine of progress. In discussing the 
presence of a nationalistic feeling in the North and an absence of it 
in the South, he placed another charge against slavery. The only tie 
that united the southern states was their peculiar institution, but it 
“could not develop a true national feeling; for there must be a con- 
sciousness of progress, a desire to share in and further a common 
civilization. But progress and slavery are natural enemies, and the 
South had no great desire to progress except in her own way, which 

28 [bid., 36-37, 147-48. 


29 Ibid., 37, 39, 41. 
80 [bid., 56, 104-105. 
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was really retrogression."*' The present South was different; it was 
progressive. Trent, himself a pioneer of the New South who helped 
to usher it into existence, closed the chapter on the war period by 
writing: 


For out of the ashes of the old South, a new and better South has arisen. A 
disintegrated and primitive people have become united among themselves and 
with their former foes, and are moving forward upon the path of progress. 
Instead of the past, they have the future to look upon; instead of a mere State, 
they have a nation to trust in and to maintain. They have retained all that was 
good in the old South, and to their inherited virtues and powers they will add, 
as the years go by, virtues and powers that must come to any people that move 


forward with civilization.** 

Against this background of a primitive and unprogressive Old South, 
lacking in imagination and originality, depreciating the efforts of its 
own writers, Trent appraised Simms’ poetry and prose. He thought the 
South Carolinian’s memory could be served properly by depicting “him 
as the most conspicuous representative of letters the old South can 
boast of,’’** not ‘‘as an unjustly treated poet, which he was not, or as 
a partially successful romancer, which he was.” His poetry could be so 
called “only by courtesy.’’ But it was hardly “his fault that, like nearly 
all Southern poets down to Sidney Lanier, he failed to exercise proper 
control upon his imagination. Self-control is essential to an artist, but 
there was little in Southern life at that time that could teach a man 
how to control himself. In fact, a self-controlled man would have been 
looked upon with distrust in the South.” Trent agreed with Paul Ham- 
ilton Hayne that Simms was a talented but not a great prose writer. 
But he disagreed with Hayne’s belief that Simms’ work would not 
endure, for Trent concluded that the colonial and Revolutionary ro- 
mances were ennobling and that they would live. Yet all of them were 
“marred by a slipshod style, by a repetition of incidents, and by the 
introduction of an unnecessary amount of the horrible and the revolt- 
ing.” Quality was sacrificed for quantity. Under the necessity of writing 

31 [bid., 169. 


82 [bid., 289-90. 


83 Trent appended a footnote to this statement: “Poe is excepted, as the South’s claim 
to him is not unimpeachable.” Ibid., 44. 
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for a living to support a large family, he “must finish thirty pages of 
manuscript in the morning, or else make it up at night.’’ Simms “ ‘would 
write page after page without stopping a moment for reflection or 
revision, and, without altering a word or reading what he had writ- 
ten,’ he would send it to the publisher. 

It was little wonder that Charlestonians in particular and South- 
erners in general should lose their tempers as they read Trent's critical 
and penetrating study of their poet and romancer and the conditions 
that affected literary activity in the Old South. He had not hesitated 
to criticize the social system of the old regime by calling attention to 
inconsistencies and backwardness, and he had charged that South 
Carolinians, “While professing to hold culture and literary attain- 
ments in high repute,” had “‘consistently snubbed or disregarded all 
efforts that looked toward the creation of a home literature.”** The 
principles of objective detachment which Trent had learned at the 
Hopkins infuriated conservatives who still believed that biographers 
should be personally and sympathetically acquainted with their sub- 
jects. “In the days of our fathers,” said a contributor to the Charleston 
News and Courier, “if a man was thought to merit a memoir, his life 
was written either by an admiring friend and companion . . . or by 
an appreciative relative, . . . and we used to get some very good 
biographies under that system and usage.” But the present “rage for 
realism—to get the plain, historic truth, free from prejudice,” seemed 
to demand new qualifications: either entire ignorance of the subject 
or an attitude of disbelief. Biographers therefore portrayed shadows 
rather than realities. Trent exhibited industry in assembling materials, 
but he pooh-poohed Simms and his southern contemporaries, scoffed 
at literary productivity in the South, and spoke disparagingly, even 
scornfully, of southern periodicals.* 

$4 [bid., 75-76, 88, 101, 143, 236, 321-22, 330-32. 

35 [bid., 30. It troubled Simms that his work went unrecognized in the South Carolina 
city. He wrote in 1858: “ ‘All that I have [done] has been poured to waste in Charleston, 
which has never smiled on any of my labors, which has steadily ignored my claims, which 


has disparaged me to the last.’” Ibid., 239. 
36 Charleston News and Courier, March 31, 1892. 
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A much fairer estimate by F. Peyre Porcher appeared in the same 
paper soon thereafter. He did not object to Trent's critical appraisal 
of Simms, for the biographer appreciated his fine qualities, made al- 
lowances for his deficiencies, and explained his imperfections in terms 
of an atmosphere that did not promote a professional literary career. 
But Porcher defended South Carolinians against the charge of unap- 
preciation; he insisted that Simms had a large and devoted group of 
admirers at home. Trent's ‘youth and inexperience’’ made it possible 
for him to answer all the questions that perplexed their ancestors— 
including secession and slavery. It was unthinkable that a professor in 
a southern university, with Virginia nativity, should utilize northern 
publishers to disparage Southerners’ political sagacity and to speak 
contemptuously of their accomplishments. 

W. Porcher Miles, former South Carolinian but now a Louisiana 
sugar planter, had provided Trent with some Simms letters, and he 
was indignant at the use the biographer had made of them. In a private 
letter for public consumption, he asserted that Trent’s ‘New England 
ideas and prejudices” unfitted him for writing about a South Caro- 
linian. While the reputation of Simms and the South could hardly be 
damaged by the disparagement “‘of this feeble partisan and uninformed 
critic,” it was only natural that South Carolinians ‘should resent such 
glaring and outrageous misrepresentations.”** Fearing that the book 
might attract readers because the author was a history professor, J. J. 
Pringle Smith also called attention to its ‘‘calumnious misrepresenta- 
tions” in “A Defence of the South,” an article over three columns long 
in the News and Courier. Smith was especially incensed at Trent's 
attitude toward slavery, and he characterized the biography as a book 
that “abounds in jeers at the habits, modes of life and ways of thought 
of Southern but especially Carolina people.’”** 

87 [bid., April 18, 1892. 

88 [bid., May 30, 1892. 

89 Ibid, July 25, 1892. See also ibid., August 20, 1892; an article on “ “Writing Down’ 
the South,” in Baltimore Sun, quoted in Charleston Sunday News, September 4, 1892; 
Richmond Times, July 24, 1892; [Virginus Dabney], ‘Liberal of the Nineties,” an edi- 


torial in the Richmond Times-Dispatch, December 9, 1939; Dabney, Liberalism in the 
South (Chapel Hill, 1932), 226. 
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But if the southern press berated Trent’s biography of Simms, north- 
ern reviewers received it generously. Reputable critics, among them 
Theodore Roosevelt and Brander Matthews, evaluated it for northern 
monthlies. Their favorable estimates did not go unrewarded. To Roose- 
velt, Trent dedicated his next book, Southern Statesmen of the Old 
Régime (1897), “in Friendship and Admiration”; he inscribed his 
Robert E. Lee (1899) to Matthews, “Who makes gratitude a pleasure 
and friendship an inspiration.” 

Roosevelt, writing in the Atlantic Monthly, praised Simms for its 
historical and literary virtues. The author of the biography was “a 
man of originality and of historic insight, capable of seeing the facts 
as they are, and fearless enough to state his conclusions as he sees 
them. His book is a credit to the scholarship of the South.” Trent com- 
manded several advantages in the performance of his task: an unbiased 
attitude, competence in American literature, a keen understanding of 
life in the Old South, and an esteem for Simms which would be shared 
by his readers. Disagreeing with southern critics, Roosevelt thought 
that Trent was at his best in treating the political background of the 
War for Southern Independence and Simms’ relationship to it. He was 
endowed with that “rare quality of ‘seeing veracity,’ as Carlyle phrased 
it; he knows things as they really are, and recognizes their true signifi- 


cance.’’*° 


Professor Matthews of Columbia University, Trent’s future col- 
league, reviewed Simms for the Cosmopolitan. The volume exhibited 
“a new spirit—a spirit not frequent even now in works of southern 
authorship. His book is solid in research, worthy in workmanship, 
dignified in manner and brave in tone; it is not only a good book, it 
is a good deed.” The study was tangible evidence that a New South 
had been born. It possessed amplitude and interest impossible in pure 
biography, for Trent had described ‘the environment which made 
Simms what he was—which, indeed, kept him from being more than 
he was.” As an analysis of southern “literary conditions,” it was an 


40 [Theodore Roosevelt}, “Recent Biography,” in Atlantic Monthly (Boston, 1857- ), 
LXIX (1892), 838-40. 
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accomplishment no other writer had undertaken. Matthews agreed that 
slavery was responsible for the literary backwardness of the South.” 

Trent lost no time in writing the Columbia professor a letter of 
thanks for his “delightfully kind and sympathetic criticism. . . . Such 
a notice from such a critic goes far to take the sting out of the attacks 
on the part of the Southern press.’’ He anticipated some unfavorable 
reviews, but he was not prepared for “the virulence and the density 
of some of the gentlemen who have honoured me with a notice.” He 
reiterated his justification for the discussion of political issues, and he 
thanked Matthews for his awareness of the book’s major objective, ‘‘to 
make a thorough study of the conditions that controlled the produc- 
tion of literature in the ante-bellum South—with the further end, of 
course, of making a modest contribution to what I may call the general 
theory of literary development.’ Matthews’ constructive criticism was 
encouraging “‘after one has been baited for several months without the 
privilege a bear always has of giving a good hearty roar and occasion- 
ally mangling a hound.” 

Writing to Stephen B. Weeks before the controversy got under way, 
Trent observed that the North Carolina historian agreed in part “as 
to the effects of slavery.’ Research had, indeed, modified his own view 
of the institution, and he hoped that eventually the two would find 
themselves in substantial agreement. As Trent saw it, slavery might 
promote, rather than impede, literary development when it harmonized 
with other social factors. Athens, for example, produced ‘‘a great lit- 
erature but then there was nothing to disturb the Athenian mind or to 
make it se/f conscious on the subject of slavery. How different was the 
case in the South! . . . Self consciousness either in an individual, a 
class, or a people is fatal to literary production of the highest order. 
It may produce a literature of apologetics . . . or of florid oratory &c 
but it will not give us a drama or a poem of the highest order.” There 

#1 Brander Matthews, “Two Studies of the South,” in Cosmopolitan (New York, 
1886-1925), XIV (1892-1893), 125, 127. 


#2 Trent to Brander Matthews, October 25, 1892, in Brander Matthews Collection (Low 
Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York). 
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were other reasons for southern failure, but they were all related to 
slavery. 

At the invitation of two former Hopkins men, Richard T. Ely and 
Frederick J. Turner, Trent delivered at the University of Wisconsin in 
1896 a series of lectures on prominent ante-bellum Southerners. “If I 
may judge from the kindness of my own reception,” Trent wrote, 
“Madison is a very paradise for lecturers; it is also one of the least 
sectional and biassed places that I have ever known.’** It was his pur- 
pose to depict the old regime in the South through some of the able 
men of the middle period. So he chose George Washington, a “So- 
phocles in his perfect balance and nobility” and “the greatest of all 
Americans’; Thomas Jefferson, ‘the Shelley of our politics” and ‘the 
most influential of all our statesmen”; John Randolph of Roanoke, 
that ill-balanced and eccentric “Heine of Virginia politics’; John C. 
Calhoun and Jefferson Davis, representatives of states that dominated 
the secession movement; and Alexander H. Stephens and Robert 
Toombs, Georgians who typified southern unionists and secessionists. 
He could not include William L. Yancey because his fire-eating quali- 
ties precluded statesmanship; he regretted exclusion of John Marshall 
from his portrait gallery, for in Trent's opinion the Chief Justice 
ranked behind only Washington and Jefferson. A dozen other names 
were discarded for one reason or another.*® 


Henry Cabot Lodge had already exploded the Washington myths 
emanating from Jared Sparks, Edward Everett, and the “farcical com- 
pilation of the notorious Parson Weems’; current distorted and de- 
rogatory appraisals Trent traced to the Anglo-Saxon “incapacity for 
discriminating appreciation of greatness and genius.” Exhibiting his 
usual nationalistic concept, the lecturer paraded the first President as 


#3 “When I began working on my book,”” Trent wrote in the same letter, “I had much 
your view of the matter but the more I read the more I was convinced that some previous 
utterances of mine (see my chapter in Adams's Thomas Jefferson &c) on the subject were 
wrong. One of these days some body will root out the passage and try the parallel column 
trick on me but I shall be ready for him.” Trent to Stephen B. Weeks, March 12, 1892, 
in Stephen B. Weeks Collection (University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill). 

#4 William P. Trent, Southern Statesmen of the Old Régime (New York, 1897), vii. 

45 [bid., x-xiv, 50, 96. 
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one of the few Revolutionary statesmen “who recognized our national 
character.” In the realm of politics, he was master of both Jefferson 
and Hamilton; notwithstanding the estimable writings of Hamilton 
and Madison in the framing and adopting of the Constitution, Wash- 
ington’s ‘‘pen, his voice, his example,—his mere name,—were of more 
weight than all they wrote or said or did.’ Nor was he “common- 
place” as a military leader. Trent ranked him with such warriors as 
Alexander the Great, Hannibal, Caesar, Cromwell, Napoleon, and 
Marlborough. Not that Trent knew anything about military science, 
but this deficiency did not unfit him “for forming an opinion on a 
matter in which imagination necessarily plays the most important ro/e. 
. . . Imaginations, and the judgment that looks to wholes rather than 
to parts, are, it seems to me, essential in any such estimate.’** One can 
agree with Trent when he emphasized ‘‘a judgment that looks to wholes 
rather than to parts,” but the critical historian must restrain imagina- 
tion after it has performed its proper function. Was Trent becoming 
artist rather than historian? Imagination is an essential qualification 
of a true historian; it is also an attribute of creative writing. 

Trent's appraisal of Washington was uncritical—almost eulogistic. 
In treating Jefferson's career, he regained his historical composure and 
discovered some very human weaknesses as well as many praiseworthy 
qualities. He recognized Jefferson's versatility and discovered that he, 
like Washington, was more than a Virginian and a Southerner; he was 
an American, and he was also cosmopolitan. His democracy stemmed 
from contact with the Virginia frontier. Despite his ‘skill as a drafter,” 
Jefferson's reports as a cabinet member were inferior to those penned 
by Hamilton, but he surpassed his rival in wisdom and generosity, and 
in “breadth of culture, flexibility of genius, and positive service to 
humanity.” On the other hand, he “was visionary and suspicious, sen- 
sitive and easy-going, ambitious and careless; like some whist-players, 
he knew the theory of the game, but was a very bad player.” Yet the 
principles he advocated—majority rule, individual freedom, a broad 


#6 See especially ibid., 18-19, 22-23, 32, 42-43. 
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suffrage, promotion of the arts and sciences, and amicable relations 
with other countries—still guided Americans in the 1890's.“ 


Randolph gave Trent plenty of opportunity to exercise critical in- 
genuity. Yet he was not incorrect in classifying him as the ablest strict 
constructionist the South developed between Jefferson and Calhoun.* 
As for the South Carolinian, he was not a great man, for Trent evalu- 
ated men by the same criterion as “poetry,—both must appeal power- 
fully to my imagination in a noble and elevating way, nor will the 
possession of merely pathetic qualities suffice. Calhoun is a pathetic 
figure, but he is not inspiring, at least to me; and true genius, while 
it may be pathetic, is always inspiring.’” He disagreed with Hermann 
von Holst that Calhoun “was a born leader of men, and therefore a 
born politician. Calhoun led thought rather than men, and lacking 
imagination, he led thought badly.” His doctrine of nullification was 
ridiculous; believing that slavery would not survive nationalization, 
he “unconsciously started with the conclusions he wanted” and “‘rea- 
soned back to his premises.’’ Then, admitting his premises, “he leads 
you willy-nilly to his conclusions.” One should not read his treatises on 
government until he rejected the idea of divisible sovereignty and 
the compact theory, for “the sure grip of Calhoun’s logic will end by 
making one a nullifier or a lunatic, it matters little which.” At the 
same time, Calhoun deserved “to rank as our most original political 
theorist” because of his penetrating review of minority rights and the 
proper means of acquiring them.** 


Trent's study of Stephens and Toombs is meritorious only in that it 
succeeds admirably in tracing their careers in parallel fashion and in 
indicating comparisons and contrasts.” In writing of Jefferson Davis, 
he found himself in a veritable dilemma, for the President of the Con- 
federacy was the most controversial character of the old regime. Per- 


47 [bid., 49-50, 60, 67-69, 78, 83. Trent correctly assigned the Kentucky and Virginia 
Resolutions more significance as political documents than as constitutional interpretations. 
lbid., 75. 

48 Tbid., 91. 

49 Tbid., 155, 158, 169-71, 191. 

50 Ibid., 199. 
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haps in a hundred and fifty years prejudice would be dissipated and 
Madisonians might be addressed on that subject “with a confidence 
and assurance that the present lecturer is far from feeling.’”” Trent was 
conscious of the fact that “certain conclusions’ were necessary if he 
expected acquiescence by a majority of Southerners. Nevertheless, Davis 
was not “a thoroughly great man” in his opinion, though he credited 
him with ability, versatility, honest purpose, gallantry as a soldier, and 
gentlemanly qualities. His stewardship was imperfect, but he failed 
primarily because he espoused a house of cards.” 

Trent's study of three Virginians, a South Carolinian, two Geor- 
gians, and a Mississippian reveals him as a revisionist who was attempt- 
ing a liberal interpretation of his section's past. He could not accept 
the traditional view of slavery and other determinants that led to se- 
cession and civil war. The historical pendulum swung too far to the 
left in Southern Statesmen as well as in Simms, yet it was courageous 
for a Southerner of fifty or sixty years ago to question accepted history 
or to propose new interpretation. He blamed southern political leaders 
for not teaching the planter that slavery was an economic liability: 
“it was slavery that kept his roads bad, that gave him wretched ‘Old- 
field’ schools, that prevented his cities from growing, that kept immi- 
grants from his public lands, that, in short, stamped its evil mark on 
everything he wrote or said or did.”** While most of the charges laid 
at the door of slavery were overstated, no serious objection: can be 
raised to the following observation, which might easily be attributed 
to Avery Craven rather than to Trent: ‘The more fiercely the aboli- 
tionist leaders inveighed against slavery, the more vehemently the pro- 
slavery advocates asserted their own virtue and the baseness of their 
enemies. The Northerner began to think all Southerners slave-drivers; 
the Southerner began to think all Northerners either fanatics or cow- 


538 


ardly shop-keepers.” 


51 [bid., 259, 261-62. 

52 [bid., 181. 

53 [bid., 184. Trent was at least prophetic when he wrote: “Until it is possible for one 
and the same person to render justice both to William Lloyd Garrison and to Jefferson 
Davis within the covers of one volume, we shall not have an impartial historian or an 
impartial history.” Ibid., 274. 
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Trent's Robert E. Lee, published in 1899, did not add much to his 
reputation as a historian. A tiny volume of less than twenty thousand 
words, it was written “to add a small tribute to the ever-increasing 
fame of one of the world’s noblest sons.” It was not an original piece 
of work, for he drew heavily upon previous biographies of the Con- 
federate General and his contemporaries, though occasionally he “‘con- 
sulted the records.’"** The only useful purpose the book served was to 
provide in small compass a readable narrative of the highlights of 
Lee's career, based upon the undefinitive works of others. It was per- 
haps impossible for Trent not to become enamored of his hero, or to 
omit many parallels and analogies in the careers of Washington and 
Lee. The work does serve the historian, however, in indicating Trent's 
appraisal of sectional controversies. As causes of secession and civil 
war, he cited the compact theory, northern attitude toward slavery, 
abolitionist preachments of the 1830's, the territorial problem that 
followed acquisition from Mexico, and the fugitive slave law. But he 
emphasized the “logic of passion” as a determinant much as Craven 
did in his The Coming of the Civil War, except that Trent did not 
speak of “symbols.” Unlike “the political theorist [who} must use a 
different sort of logic, the impartial! historian must give the logic of 
passion its full weight in his endeavor to judge men and nations who 
have been actuated by it.” The nature of abstract causes should not 
affect “the character of the passionate flesh-and-blood actors therein.” 
Trent called for a revision of “judgments” that “touch[ed} the moral 
character” of participants in “the drama of secession.” As a case in 
point, Jefferson Davis would go down in history as “a thoroughly up- 
right, honorable man, who did what he conceived to be his duty, and 
showed on the whole, remarkable powers in the performance thereof.” 
If character be disassociated from the cause represented, ‘‘we shall find 
no purer life ever lived than that of Robert Lee, no matter whether 
or not we believe secession to have been justifiable from the point of 
view of history, or deny the right of a man to let his sentiments get 
the better of his reason.” 


54 William P. Trent, Robert E. Lee (Boston, 1899), ix-x. 
55 [bid., 31-34, 36. 
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Of the men who were recording the South's past at the turn of the 
century, Trent and William Garrott Brown wrote history that con- 
temporaries read. Neither attained an eminence that approached the 
stature of the distinguished group of an earlier generation—George 
Bancroft, William H. Prescott, John L. Motley, Washington Irving, 
and Francis Parkman—partly because of the brief period each devoted 
to the field, for Trent abandoned history for literature before his repu- 
tation was hardly established, and tuberculosis forced Brown into other 
activity during the last seven of his forty-five years. Both protested 
against the current dry-as-dust monography, though in this premise 
each was overshadowed by Colyer Meriwether. 


Believing ‘that it was a man’s duty to his readers not to be dull,” 
Trent achieved a modicum of success in literary craftsmanship. Occa- 
sionally he resorted to dramatic episode, as the colorful debate between 
the venerable Patrick Henry, radical of a past generation, and Randolph 
of Roanoke, rising sun of a new era, which sent the younger Virginian 
to a seat in Congress. He had no difficulty in finding an ancient proto- 
type for an ante-bellum Southerner. Literary allusions punctuated his 
pages. His pen portraits were a medley of historic fact and tralatitious 
figure, of aptly selected illustration and strained comparison, all ex- 
pressed with an artistry that stemmed from an extensive vocabulary, 
facile phrasing, and extensive learning. He was as effective in inter- 
pretive portraiture as William E. Dodd, whose Statesmen of ‘the Old 
South (1911) and Lincoln or Lee (1928) remind one of the style and 
method of Southern Statesmen of the Old Régime and Robert E. Lee. 

One of Trent's most permanent legacies was the Sewanee Review, 
which has had an unbroken existence from its founding in 1892. Two 
factors prompted him in this endeavor: first, the zeal of Hopkins stu- 
dents to publish and to establish media of publication; and second, 
Trent’s study of ante-bellum southern magazines which indicated a 
present need for a critical quarterly in the South. He had, it will be 
recalled, run the files of many of them in preparing his biography of 
Simms; and “the unformed nature of much of the comment upon the 
Simms volume . . . impressed upon him the need of a Review more 
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specifically devoted to literary criticism and encouraging directly lit- 
erary study and culture.” 

Associated with Trent in founding the Review were B. Lawton 
Wiggins, Thomas Gailor, and Benjamin B. Wells. Especially important 
was Wiggins, a South Carolinian who graduated at Sewanee, studied 
classics at the Hopkins with Basil Gildersleeve, and became professor 
of Greek and eventually vice-chancellor at the University of the 
South.” Telfair Hodgson helped to finance the first volume and his 
name appeared as managing editor. Trent, however, actually served 
as editor from the beginning, and he continued in that capacity until 
he left the University in 1900. The longevity of the Review—nearly 
sixty years—is due in part to the excellent foundations laid by Trent. 

According to an announcement in the first issue, the magazine would 
follow the pattern of the English rather than the typical American 
Review; the subjects treated therein would be accorded “fuller treat- 
ment than they usually receive in the popular magazines and less tech- 
nical treatment than they receive in specialist publications.”°* The 
Review emphasized literature and literary criticism more than the 
South Atlantic Quarterly,® established at Trinity College a decade 
later, but it also devoted attention to education, philosophy, the Bible, 
fine arts, contemporary questions, history, and biography. There was 
“nothing sectional and partisan” about it, and it sought “to extend its 
influence by representing, in the highest and widest sense, the best and 
most recent life and thought and culture of the South and of our 
country.’’°° 

A recent compilation reveals that the Sewanee Review published 130 
articles on history by 1930, and of these 56 were on southern subjects. 


56 John B. Henneman, “Ten Years of the Sewanee Review: A Retrospect,” in Sewanee 
Review (Sewanee, 1892- ), X (1902), 478. 

57 [bid., 478-79. 

58 Quoted in Alice L. Turner, A Study of the Content of the Sewanee Review, with 
Historical Introduction (Nashville, 1931), 3-4. 

59 For an appraisal of the Review, 1892-1902, see Edwin Mims, “Literary Notes,” in 
South Atlantic Quarterly (Durham, 1902-  ), II (1903), 290-94; for a more recent esti- 
mate, Dabney, Liberalism in the South, 227. 

60 Sewanee Review, VIII (1900), 512. See also Turner, Study of the Content of the 
Sewanee Review, 12. 
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Sundry biographical articles treated Southerners, and several of the 
contemporary problems discussed in its pages analyzed racial, indus- 
trial, and political issues in the South. Many of the contributors’ names 
will be readily recognized by historians. Trent himself contributed 
twenty-seven articles and reviews over a period of seventeen years, 
but most of them were in the field of literature." A notable exception 
was “A New South View of Reconstruction,’ which contrasted the 
southern region of 1867, when Radicals with unlimited power forced 
Negro suffrage on unwilling whites, with the South of 1900, when, 
despite Republican control of the Federal government, Negroes re- 
tained only such civil, political, and social rights as southern whites 
willingly permitted.” 

Primacy as a southern liberal brought recognition in the East. When 
Walter H. Page determined to “report civilization” of the sections in 
the Atlantic Monthly,” he turned as naturally to Trent for a portrayal 
of the South as he did to Turner for an analysis of the West. Trent's 
articles on “Dominant Forces in Southern Life” and “Tendencies of 
Higher Life in the South” embraced a single theme: the cultural pat- 
tern of the region in the last decade of the nineteenth century, mirrored 
against a portrait gallery of southern states dressed in trappings of the 
old regime. His chief concern was the quality and capacity of the gen- 
eration responsible for material advancement. If the metamorphosis of 
recent years involved only an increase in wealth and factories and 
urban population, the new epoch could not contribute to cultural de- 
velopment. What was the status of politics, religion, education, man- 
ners, and morals? 


Recent tendencies pointed to an amelioration if not a disappearance 
of political and religious intolerance. In the field of literature, Joel 
Chandler Harris and Sidney Lanier merited enthusiastic praise, but the 


61 Turner, Study of the Content of the Sewanee Review, 8-9, 108. 

62 William P. Trent, “A New South View of Reconstruction,” in Sewanee Review, IX 
(1901), 13-29. This was a lecture delivered before the Vassar Brothers Institute, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., March 6, 1900. 

68 Walter H. Page to Trent, August 22, 1896, in Walter H. Page Collection (Hough- 
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South should ponder whether they typified a literary awakening or 
illustrated the parable of the good seed that fell upon barren soil. An 
enduring literature could evolve only on a basis of self-criticism; south- 
ern writers were too sensitive to searching critiques. It was encouraging 
to find an increasing number of young liberals, educated in the North 
and in Germany, teaching in southern colleges; among them, the criti- 
cal spirit had advanced most in the field of history. Improvement in 
public education, for both whites and blacks, was a clear indication of 
progress. Lynchings continued, for writers, editors, teachers, clergy- 
men, and lawyers were “afraid to speak out”; apparently they had no 
clear understanding of the interrelation of society and law. ‘There is 
now less hospitality than of old, but there is more thrift; there is less 
refined and leisurely contentment, but there is more successful energy; 
there is less courtliness, but there is more individual freedom and orig- 
inality; there is less pensive sentiment, but there is more radiant 
hope.’"** 

The 1890's witnessed a transformation in Trent’s major interest. 
He began the decade with an ambition to gain recognition as a his- 
torian; before its close he had largely abandoned his enthusiasm for 
the subject and had acquired sufficient reputation in the field of litera- 
ture to merit a call to Columbia University. He had continued to write 
history, especially biography, but never after 1892 did he delve into 
the sources with that thoroughness that characterized his life of Simms. 
He was content thereafter to write mainly from secondary works, sup- 
plemented by casual examination of original materials. 

There seems to be no valid reason for believing that Trent was 
insincere in his critical presentation of ante-bellum Southerners and 
their background, or that objectivity was compromised by a desire to 
startle northern scholars into a recognition of his merit and thereby 
pave the way for a call to a reputable university. On the subject of 
leaving the South, he poured out his heart to Adams early in 1898. 


64 William P. Trent, ‘Dominant Forces in Southern Life,” in Atlantic Monthly, LXXIX 
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Apparently he had received a feeler from Adelbert College in Cleve- 
land, and was weighing the pros and cons of changing positions with 
the pros having the better of the argument. It was not inadequate 
library facilities that distressed him, he said, for he could write even 
at Sewanee. It was a question of whether he should forever ‘walk & 
sleep on briars,” and “by this prickly figure of speech” he alluded to 
opposition at the University of the South, a minority of whose trustees 
regarded him ‘‘as a dangerous religious & political heretic.’ He disliked 
a role which made him “the object of prayers & other pietistic propa- 
ganda” looking toward his “‘spiritual regeneration.” He had friends at 
Sewanee and elsewhere in the South, but their timidity placed the 
burden of the battle upon his shoulders. ‘Shallow thinking on political 
matters, provincialism of taste & sentiments—ignorance & vanity are 
the dominant characteristics of our people,” and a decade at a southern 
college had convinced him that it would require another generation 
before Southerners became enlightened. Meanwhile, he had ambition 
—and ability, too, he admitted—as lecturer and administrator, but 
Sewanee offered opportunity in neither direction.” 

Certainly the lapse of time gave Trent greater balance. Writing in 
1913 to Yates Snowden, professor of history at the University of South 
Carolina, he confessed: ‘I've abandoned a good many of the youthful 
notions I imbibed twenty years ago when the Americanism of Roose- 
velt seemed a great thing to me. . . . I am inclined to think I'm a 
better Southerner & Virginian than I ever was.”** And two years later 
he wrote Snowden: ‘South Carolina makes me think of you and I 
wish I could have a good talk with you about books and the long ago. 
I'd apologize for all my shortcomings in ‘Simms’ and elsewhere.” 

In the spring of 1900 John S. Bassett learned that Trent had been 
called to Columbia University, and a letter to the Sewanee professor 
brought in response a statement of reasons for accepting the invitation. 


65 Trent to Adams, January 8, 1898, in Holt (ed.), Historical Scholarship in the United 
States, 249-50. 


66 Trent to Yates Snowden, May 6, 1913, in Yates Snowden Collection (South Caro- 
liniana Library, University of South Carolina, Columbia). 
7 Trent to Snowden, March 23, 1915, sbid. 
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The explanation seems plausible, though it is possible the letter did 
not tell the whole story: 


Many thanks for your kind letter. I fully understand the feeling that prompted 
it, and am only too glad that you think I have gotten some hold on the New 
South. My leaving here is due to two reasons: First, my work has been steadily 
tending in the direction of literature, and to make it more effective I need a 
larger library and the stimulus of graduate classes. Second, I feel confident that 
in the last few years a number of young men have come up in the South who 
are not going to let the good work die, that I shall never lose my own interest 
in the work, and that in my graduate work at Columbia I shall still have a 
chance to work upon Southern men. I cannot but believe that with its advantages 
sooner or later Columbia will become the largest center for post-graduate work 
in the country. Post-graduate work is national not sectional and I do not see 
why a Southern man should not do good work for his section in such a place. 
Please do not think that I leave the South and Sewanee without regret. 


Trent was correct in thinking that a group of young Southerners 
would carry on the work his own pioneer efforts had inaugurated and 
that he could still have contact with southern students at Columbia. 
His interest in southern historical activity continued to wane; he wrote 
history on occasion, but it was seldom the story of his native section.” 
But in the 1890's his vigorous enthusiasm for the subject had influenced 
young Southerners of liberal principles; his preachments of that decade 
had been a substantial factor in the beginnings of southern historical 
scholarship. 


68 Trent to John S. Bassett, April 12, 1900, in John S. Bassett Papers (in possession 
of Mrs. J. S. Bassett, Northampton, Mass.). 


6° Trent contributed an introduction to a new edition of Frederick L. Olmsted, A Jomr- 
ney in the Seaboard Slave States, In the Years 1853-1854, With Remarks on Their Econ- 
omy (2 vols., New York, 1904). The introduction is not particularly meritorious. 














Arkansas and the Money Crisis of 1836-1837 


By Tep R. WorLEy 


Arkansas was admitted to the Union in June, 1836, the month in 
which Congress approved “An Act to regulate the deposites of the 
public money,”” more commonly known as the Surplus Revenue Act. 
A few days later, on July 11, 1836, President Andrew Jackson issued 
his famous Specie Circular. The first year of the state’s history was in- 
timately involved with these two fiscal measures. The manner and ex- 
tent of that involvement are the concern of this article. 

Arkansas voters were ardent in support of Jackson and Martin Van 
Buren, and their support never wavered even when the fiscal measures 
approved by Jackson appeared to be against the interests of many 
Arkansas people. There was, however, a formidable Whig opposition 
in the state in 1836." The support of Van Buren in the election while 
voters opposed ideas which he and Jackson had advocated is merely 
an illustration of what has often happened in American politics, ad- 
herence to a party label in spite of issues involved. Jackson opposed 
banks of issue such as Arkansas was preparing to establish in 1836. 
Jackson stood for hard money; Arkansas would benefit by inflation and 
easy credit—or so most of its people believed. Jackson’s Specie Circular 
made land more difficult to buy; Arkansans were above all interested in 
cheap land. Such contradictions were not seen, at least not admitted, 
by the Democrats in the state. If Jackson had said hard money was a 
good thing, that was enough. Did Jackson oppose pernicious banks? 
So did Arkansas Democrats.* The banks which were provided for in 

1 The Little Rock Arkansas Advocate, December 23, 1836, reported the vote in the 
presidential election as 2,557 for Martin Van Buren and 1,363 for Hugh Lawson White. 

2 Arkansas Democrats, though generally supporting Jackson, did not invariably agree 
with him on monetary policy. When a resolution approving Jackson's withdrawal of 
deposits was introduced in the House of Representatives during the first session of the 


Arkansas legislature, it was voted down. MS. Journal, House of Representatives, 1836, 
p. 165 (Arkansas History Commission Library). 
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the state’s constitution, and by the very first acts of the first legislature, 
were going to be sound banks, their promoters insisted. These banks 
would deal in hard money—in as much of it as they could get. If there 
was more to Arkansas’ support of Jackson in 1836 than mere party 
1oyalty, then the reason must be sought in the vague but potent ideas 
of which Jackson had become a symbol. It has, indeed, been suggested 
that Jackson as a symbol had become more important by 1836 than 
anything he had said or done.* 


One of those general ideas of which Jackson had become a symbol 
was that the public domain belonged to the people and should be ad- 
ministered for their benefit. This idea was intimately connected with 
the origin of state banks in Arkansas. It was believed that Arkansas 
banks would be largely supported by Federal deposits. The argument 
was simple: money received from Federal land sales in the state ought 
to remain in the state; therefore, banks were needed. The Arkansas 
Gazette put the case as follows: 


Perhaps it is not possible to present a more striking proof of the necessity of 
a Bank in this Territory, (or State), than to refer to the fact that of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars brought here to be invested in lands, not a dollar 
remains at present, merely for the want of a Bank as a safe place of deposite. 
The Receiver of this place has just carried off $200,000 to Natchez for deposite 
received since the first of January—and the amount from the other offices will 
swell the sum to about $400,000 that might be employed to immense advan- 
tage, if we possessed a Bank! This sum would aid prodigiously in bringing 
our lands into cultivation and extending our crops.‘ 





From such an argument, that revenue derived from the lands ought to 
be deposited in state banks, it was but a step to the argument that the 
surplus revenue, derived largely from the sale of public lands,’ ought 
to be given to the states outright. 

A hodgepodge of bank notes of dubious value had been promoted 


8 Thomas P. Abernethy, “Andrew Jackson and the Rise of Southwestern Democracy,” 
in American Historical Review (New York, 1895- ), XXIII (1927-1928), 64-67. 

* Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, May 31, 1836. 

5 In 1835 Federal revenue derived from land sales totaled about $15,000,000. In 1836 
the amount was approximately $25,000,000 and for the first time exceeded revenue from 
customs. William J. Schultz and M. R. Caine, Financial Development of the United States 
(New York, 1937), 216. 
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by the epidemic of banks from 1833 to 1836. The “pet banks’ had 
lent on uncertain security the funds of the United States. Further- 
more the amount of specie in circulation had greatly increased, and 
there was seven times as much of it in circulation in 1836 as in 1833,° 
although the supply of specie had not correspondingly increased. While 
the major cause of the increase was the fact that British investments in 
this country had been rapidly enlarged and was not any monetary 
policy of our government, the effect of the increased amount of specie 
in circulation was, of course, inflation of the currency. There was the 
prospect that the distribution of the surplus revenue of 1837 would 
add to that inflation. 

It was under such conditions that Jackson began the policy of con- 
traction of the currency. It appears that the first indication of that 
policy noticed in Arkansas was in March of 1836. The Advocate printed 
in full the circular to receivers of public money and others to the effect 
that after May 1, 1836, the Federal government would not accept bank 
notes of less than five-dollar denomination, and after July 4 of less 
than ten-dollar denomination, and that pet banks after those dates 
were prohibited from issuing five- and ten-dollar notes." Then on 
July 11 came the Specie Circular, a much more drastic blow at paper 
money. The Specie Circular, addressed to receivers of public money 
and to all deposit banks, prohibited them from receiving, after August 
15, anything other than specie in payment on public lands except that 
actual settlers on public lands might pay in current paper money until 
December 15, 1836. 

About two weeks before the Specie Circular was to become effective 
the Gazette commented on the order at length. The view taken was 
that the order would hurt no one except “desperate speculators, or 
speculating companies at the east and north” which had flooded the 
West with paper money, thereby making Arkansas “tributary to the 
banks of other states.” Those companies had been able recently to ac- 
quire a hundred sections of land with paper money, “Whereas, if they 

® Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson (Boston, 1945), 127. 


7™ “Circular to Receivers of Public Moneys, Collectors, Disbursing Officers, and the 
Deposite Banks of the United States,” in Little Rock Arkansas Advocate, March 29, 1836. 
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had been required to make their remittances in real money, (gold and 
silver), they could not thus, in three short months, occupy so large a 
proportion of the good lands of Arkansas.”* The practice generally 
followed by the speculator of using checks on the Union Bank of Lou- 
isiana or on the Planters Bank of Natchez was especially condemned 
by the Gazette. Armed with blank checks and a certificate of credit 
from his bank the speculator bought at auction large tracts and then 
resold the land in small parcels. Such a transaction occurred at Little 
Rock in May, 1836, and involved twelve whole townships and parts of 
many others. The Gazette described it as follows: ‘“The land sales at 
Little Rock closed on Saturday—nearly the whole of the tracts were 
purchased on speculation. Some lots sold well, but in general they went 
at the minimum price. The speculators put up afterwards their pur- 
chases at private auction, and they averaged about $2.50 per acre.” 
The arguments used by the Gazette were substantially the same as 
those given by Jackson in his defense of the Specie Circular." The 
purpose was to check bank credits and halt the land speculation. There 
was, of course, another possible view. The order would make more 
difficult the purchase of land by those who actually intended to settle 
on it. 

That other side of the argument was upheld by the Advocate, the 
Whig organ edited by the fiery Albert Pike, who had already attracted 
some national attention by his skill in skinning Democrats.” ‘“We wait 
for the time,” Pike wrote, “when the people of this state will begin 
to wince under the Treasury Circular. They have got their fingers in 
the trap. It remains to see how they will get them out. Nothing but 
a sound appeal to the purse will eradicate the disease of Van Buren- 
ism.” As money became scarcer in the fall of 1836 the Whig editor 

§ Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, August 2, 1836. 

® Ibid., May 17, 1836. 

10 ‘Jackson's Message on the Specie Circular,” in H. S. Commager (ed.), Documents 
of American History (2 vols. in one, New York, 1946), I, 284-85. 

11 Fred W. Allsopp, Albert Pike: A Biography (Little Rock, 1928), 57-58. Pike's 


Casca” letters had been used by Horace Greeley on the editorial page of the New York 
Tribune. 


12 Little Rock Arkansas Advocate, November 25, 1836. 
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appeared to enjoy the spectacle of the Jackson men caught in the trap, 
and he remarked loftily that if there was any scarcity of money, it was 
among those “who had ventured beyond their means, and not because 
of the scarcity of dollars in the vaults of the banks.” 


The Specie Circular slowed down land sales in Arkansas. The down- 
ward trend in sales was apparent before the order was legally in effect. 
This was owing to the prospect of a money scarcity and to the earlier 
order which had curtailed bills of small denomination. The Red River 
Land District Office received over $180,000 in the second quarter of 
1836; in the third quarter the amount was less than $64,000. Similar- 
ly, in the second quarter the Little Rock Land Office received approx- 
imately $264,000 and in the third quarter only $28,000. In June the 
Little Rock receiver collected $83,000; in July he collected only 
$11,000."* The same trend is apparent in the reports of the other land 
offices in the state.** 


A “distinguished citizen of Arkansas’ discussed the effect of the 
Specie Circular on the citizens of the state in a letter to the Louisville 
(Kentucky) Daily Journal: 


The ‘Treasury Circular” has fallen hard upon the citizens of Arkansas. A 
measure of such magnitude should be tested by its practical results. Being im- 
mediately at a land office I have had a fine opportunity of judging its effects. 
Every day witnesses some poor but honest settler applying for a piece of land, 
upon which he has made an improvement, and which he designs as a home for 
himself and family. He brings U. S. paper or that of some good and solvent 
bank. The land office tells him that nothing but gold and silver is receivable. 
But, adds the register, I have some silver which you can have at ten per cent 
premium. The settler is compelled to give it or lose his land. 

Look at this foolish order in another view. The receiver is bound to receive 
silver or gold, yet he is not bound to deposit the identical gold or silver re- 
ceived. ... 

Suppose ten of you from Louisville wish to enter land in Arkansas . . . each 
wishing 80 acres and each prepared with a hundred dollar bill. The first apply- 
ing gives his bill and ten dollars to the receiver for $100 in silver. He then pays 


18 [bid., December 16, 1836. 
1# Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, August 2, 1836; January 10, 1837. 
15 [bid., February 7, 28, 1837. 
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in the silver. The same silver is sold to the next one at the same price and so on 
—the receiver making a cool $100 by the transaction.** 

By March, 1837, the Advocate was enjoying the groans of Arkan- 
sans who were gathering the fruit of “Van Burenism and Bentonism” 
and remarked, “All the consolation we have to offer is ‘groan, sinners, 
groan!’ ’** While holding out little hope for the benighted followers 
of Van Buren and Thomas Hart Benton, the Whig editor did con- 
descend to preach them a little sermon with a historical setting. With 
a carefulness that must have been infuriating to any Democrat who 
might have read the Advocate, Pike went back several years, apparent- 
ly to get a running start. He pointed out the origins and trends toward 
chaos which had culminated with the withdrawal of Federal deposits 
from the United States Bank and with the deposit of those funds in the 
state banks. In turn the pet banks had “discounted eagerly, and loaned 
to speculators until a great part of the revenue of the United States 
existed only in speculators’ notes.” Then, when the speculators had 
got all the land they wanted with this bad money, along came the 
Treasury Circular saying that the actual settler must pay in specie. 
“We say again, good! It will open the people's eyes.’”** 

It was Jackson's disapproval of the bill which would have repealed 
the Specie Circular that marked a turning point in Whig tactics in 
Arkansas. For the first time the Whig Advocate attacked Jackson per- 
sonally and bitterly. Its editorial on the failure of Jackson to repudiate 
his own policy ran, in part, as follows: 

The bill rescinding the outrageous Treasury Order, which is grinding the 
faces of the whole people of the West and of Arkansas in particular, having 


passed both houses of Congress . . . was sent to him for approval. Instead of 
signing it, he put it in his pocket, and stumped off to the Hermitage with it. 


16 Louisville Daily Journal, February 20, 1837. 

17 Little Rock Arkansas Advocate, March 3, 1837. 

18 The Advocate’s analysis of the hard times is almost identical with that made by 
W. M. Gouge, The Curse of Paper Money and Banking; or A Short History of Banking 
in the United States of America, With an Account of Its Ruinous Effects on Landowners, 
Farmers, Traders, and All the Industrious Classes of the Community (London, 1833). 
Gouge, Jackson's financial adviser, was speaking of an earlier but similar difficulty. It is 


interesting that he here agrees with Albert Pike, Jackson's most formidable opponent in 
Arkansas. 
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He would have done the same thing if the lives of half the nation had depended 
upon his signing it. 

There is no doubt that Arkansas had received a jolt from the Specie 
Circular. The only kind of money that really seemed to matter in the 
state was money that could be exchanged for land. By the land law of 
1834 a settler could buy as little as forty acres at $1.25 per acre, but 
now the purchase of forty acres required at least $50 in specie or $55 
in “good” paper money. After December 15, 1836, no amount of paper 
money of any sort would be good for buying land. The decline of land 
sales added to the new state’s financial difficulty in another way. The 
state had depended on the 5 per cent of sales from government land 
to finance its government. 

Rich and poor alike were trying to make money by land speculation. 
The struggle was not merely for land but for the best of the good land. 
Tracts of 160 acres might have been bought in almost any part of the 
state in 1836 merely by payment of $2.60 in delinquent taxes plus a 
few cents for advertising.*® At sheriffs’ sales land could be bought also 
in eighty-acre tracts if desired. A tract of eighty acres, if delinquent for 
only one year, could have been bought for $1.30 plus twenty-five cents 
for advertising it. So much land was sold by the state for taxes during 
the years 1835-1837 that the sales became a chief source of the state’s 
revenue. Yet in spite of such low cost of land it was said, “If there is 
any one question, which is agitated in Congress, that is more interesting 
to the people of Arkansas than another, it is the reduction of the price 
of public lands.’** The explanation of the clamor for cheap land lies 
in the desirability of the really good government land whether wanted 
for actual settlement or for speculation. The picked-over land adver- 
tised in the sheriffs’ notices of sale perhaps attracted only the poorest 
of land buyers, those who were looking for a small tract for a home. 

The specie famine brought on by the Specie Circular might be re- 
lieved, it was thought in Arkansas, by a second fiscal measure, the 
Distribution Act of June 23, 1836, officially called "An Act to regulate 

19 Little Rock Arkansas Advocate, April 10, 1837. 


20 Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, September 1, 1835; August 30, 1836. 
21 [bid., June 7, 1836. 
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the deposites of public money.” Under it the states were to receive as 
a loan all the Federal surplus revenue in excess of five million dollars, 
the payments to be made to the states quarterly beginning January 1, 
1837. Actually it was understood to be an outright gift, but legally the 
act was one for the depositing of money with the states.** The amount 
of the surplus to be distributed was naturally a lively topic for news- 
paper discussion. On March 29, 1836, while the bill itself was tabled 
in Congress, the Gazette estimated that a fifty-million-dollar surplus 
might be available for annual distribution to the states. For once the 
Gazette and the Advocate saw eye to eye—both were for the Dis- 
tribution bill. An Arkansas citizen wrote a letter warning the state that 


the bill would “change the whole aspect of affairs with respect to the 
public domain.”** 


By way of preparing to receive its share of the surplus revenue, the 
legislature, in October, 1836, authorized the state treasurer to do what- 
ever was necessary to qualify for the reception.** In truly frontier 
fashion the legislature had referred to its portion of the surplus as that 
which was “due” to the state. A month before the first installment was 
to be paid, the Advocate estimated that Arkansas’ share would be 
$469,500.*° 


The prospect for the pet banks was indeed dismal. They possessed 
the Federal surplus on their books only, for they had loaned much of 
it out, and some of that on questionable security. When the pet banks 
began calling for specie preparatory to paying the Federal drafts 
which they expected in January, 1837, a panic was in the making. 
Paradoxically, there appeared to be more specie than ever, but that 
was because such specie as was available began to move around. The 
Gaslight Bank of New Orleans had got $50,000 in specie from 
Natchez, and the Union Bank in New Orleans received $100,000 in 

22 The surplus revenue to be distributed was only rarely referred to as a loan in 
Arkansas. The Governor's message to the legislature, however, refers to it as a loan. 
MS. Journal, House of Representatives, 1836, p. 41. 

23 Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, September 13, 1836. 


24 Ibid., October 25, 1836. 
25 Little Rock Arkansas Advocate, December 2, 1836. 
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specie from Philadelphia. New Orleans banks were also importing 
specie from Mexico. 

The report of the Treasurer of the United States on January 3, 1837, 
stated that Arkansas’ share of the surplus was $382,335.31.*° No other 
states except Delaware and Michigan had portions so small, but on a 
per capita basis Arkansas’ share was to be more than that of any other 
state.” 

The monetary crisis approached its climax when the various state 
treasurers began the attempt to cash the Federal drafts on the pet banks. 
The Arkansas treasurer's report constitutes a kind of summary of the 
state’s difficulties in dealing with the surplus revenue drafts. In fact, 
it is much more than that; it is a record of a financial odyssey of some 
eight thousand miles. Because of the insight which the treasurer's re- 
port gives into the beginning of the panic of 1837 it is worth some 
special attention. 

It was, the treasurer well knew, quite hopeless to try to make his re- 
port in mere columns of figures that would neatly balance. He there- 
fore inserted into his report ‘a brief history of the difficulties he had 
to encounter, and the long journeys he had to perform.”’** In February, 
1837, Treasurer William E. Woodruff received two transfer drafts 
from the Treasurer of the United States, one for $45,583.83 on the 
Planters Bank of Mississippi and the other for $50,000 on the Agri- 
cultural Bank of Mississippi, both at Natchez. Both drafts were payable 
in specie on January 1, 1837. The Arkansas treasurer had no difficulty 
with the smaller draft; the receiver of public money at Little Rock 
cashed it for him. That official, however, did not have enough specie 
to cash the other. The treasurer decided to wait until he had received 
the second installment of the surplus before going to Natchez. About 
the middle of April, having received the second installment in the 

26 Quoted in the Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, January 21, 1837. 

27 Edward G. Bourne, The History of -the Surplus Revenue of 1837 (New York, 
1885), 143. On the basis of the estimated population in 1837, Arkansas’ share actually 
received either in specie or in bank notes was $4.57 per capita. 


28 Report of the Treasurer of the State of Arkansas (Little Rock, 1837). The story of 
the treasurer's difficulties is based on the supplement to his official report. 
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same form as the first, he boarded a steamboat at Little Rock and 
eight days later arrived in Natchez on Sunday, April 23. The next 
morning he presented the drafts to the cashiers of the Planters Bank 
and the Agricultural Bank, demanding specie as called for in the drafts. 
This amounted to asking the two banks for $145,583.83 in gold and 
silver. Woodruff's report says: 


This happened at the commencement of a run on the banks of Mississippi 
and Louisiana, when their counters were constantly crowded . . . with throngs 
of traders and others, all clamorous for specie, in exchange for large rolls of 
notes which they eagerly presented, and several thousands of dollars were daily 
drawn from the banks at Natchez, in gold and silver coin, by every class of 
holders of their notes—but principally by traders on the river, flat boatmen and 
merchants, from above. 

The cashiers of the Natchez banks told the Arkansas treasurer that 
they could pay the drafts in specie but “thought it would be imprudent 
of them to pay as large an amount . . . as demanded.” Both cashiers 
expressed a willingness, however, to borrow the amount represented by 
the drafts from the State of Arkansas. The banks called meetings of 
the boards of directors especially to consider the question of the Arkan- 
sas drafts. They considered carefully “the course it would be most 
proper for them to pursue in the dilemma in which they were placed.” 
The upshot was that the directors could think of nothing better to do 
than that which the cashiers had already suggested—to borrow the 
money from Arkansas. They would, of course, pay interest on it. The 
surplus revenue was already pledged as capital for the State Bank of 
Arkansas; therefore such a proposition could not be entertained by 
Woodruff. One other course was then possible; the banks would pay 
the drafts in their own notes instead of in silver and gold. Thus it was 
that the treasurer arrived at a dead end. Possibly because he could 
think of nothing better to do, he conferred with “most of the respect- 
able gentlemen’’ of Natchez. From these gentlemen the treasurer 
seems to have picked up various hints to the effect that “if he persisted 
in making a peremptory demand for specie for the whole amount of the 
drafts, the banks would suffer them all to be protested.” The treasurer 
was finally convinced that there was no way to obtain specie for the 
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drafts. The best he could do was to accept the Agricultural Bank’s 
promise to pay the $100,000 in specie in Little Rock on July 1, 1837, 
which was called for by the two drafts of $50,000 each on that bank. 
The Planters Bank gave the treasurer a draft for specie on banks in 
New Orleans. 

Treasurer Woodruff had not received one cent in specie from the 
Natchez banks. In fact he had deposited—for the receiver at Little 
Rock—$10,000 in specie which he had brought along as a favor to the 
receiver. Undaunted, he took a boat for New Orleans where he re- 
ceived, in return for the drafts given him by the Planters Bank, 
$45,583.83 in specie. He said in his report that he thought he had not 
done badly at Natchez, for he had saved the state the expense of trans- 
porting the $100,000 in specie from Natchez to Little Rock. The Agri- 
cultural Bank would have to bear that expense under the terms of his 
agreement with it. 

Just four days after the treasurer returned to Little Rock from New 
Orleans, he heard that the Agricultural Bank had suspended specie 
payment. Catching the first boat to Natchez, the harassed treasurer, 
arriving there for the second time within a month, demanded that the 
Agricultural Bank pay over to him the $100,000 in specie. The cashier 
was sorry. He could give no assurance that specie would be available 
on July 1, according to the agreement, or at any other time. Woodruff 
then had the two $50,000 drafts protested by a Natchez notary and 
struck out for Washington. He arrived in the capital on June 5. There 
the Treasurer of the United States presented him with some more 
drafts drawn on banks in Louisiana, Kentucky, and Ohio. In those 
states Woodruff simply repeated his Natchez experience. No specie 
was available. He accepted notes of state banks in Ohio and Kentucky 
in exchange for the drafts he had received in Washington.*® From 
the trip to Washington, Cincinnati, and Louisville the treasurer arrived 
in Little Rock with paper which added up neatly to the $100,000 

29 The United States Treasurer had given to Woodruff the following drafts: one on 
the Commercial Bank of Cincinnati for $33,000; one on the Bank of Kentucky (Louis- 
ville) for $33,000; and one on the Commercial Bank of New Orleans for $34,000. These 


three drafts, of course, represented the proceeds of the two original Federal drafts drawn 
on the Agricultural Bank at Natchez. 
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which the Agricultural Bank had promised to pay in specie on July 1 
in Little Rock. Of that paper, $66,000 was in the notes of the Bank of 
Kentucky at Louisville and the Commercial Bank of Cincinnati. The 
remainder of the paper, $34,000, was in the form of a draft on the 
Commercial Bank of New Orleans. 


In the meantime there had arrived at Little Rock the third install- 
ment of the surplus revenue—two Federal drafts, one for $50,000 on 
the Agricultural Bank at Natchez and the other for $45,583.83 on the 
Planters Bank at the same place! Apparently weary of the whole futile 
business of turning Federal drafts into bank notes, the treasurer next 
attempted to get the directors of the State Bank to take all the paper 
off his hands. The board informed the treasurer that it had not been 
authorized to accept such paper in lieu of United States Treasury drafts. 
The board did, however, willingly accept the specie which had been 
obtained at New Orleans. 


Instead of starting for Natchez for a third time himself, Woodruff 
sent an agent with the third installment drafts. In event of refusal of 
the banks to pay in specie—which the treasurer must have expected— 
the agent was authorized to accept up to one-half of the face value of 
the drafts in the notes of the two Natchez banks. The banks paid the 
one-half in their own notes but nothing in specie. The agent then pro- 
ceeded to New Orleans with the draft for $34,000 which W oodruff 
had received at Washington on the Commercial Bank of New Orleans. 
That bank gave the agent $16,800 in its own notes and credited the 
State of Arkansas with the balance. The unpaid portions of the Natchez 
drafts were turned over to the Bank of the State of Arkansas for col- 
lection, and the Natchez banks eventually paid the balance in their 
own notes. 


A summary of how Arkansas received her three installments of the 
surplus revenue was made by the president of the State Bank, Novem- 
ber 6, 1837, in a “Statement of Operations of the Bank of the State of 
Arkansas from Its Commencement to this Day.” The part of that 
statement which pertains to the surplus revenue follows:* 


30 Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, November 14, 1837. 
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July 31, om account of the Surplus Revenue: 


Specie la ck aa .......$ 90,000 

Bank of Kentucky notes xis b-< agleita 

Commercial Bank of Cincinnati notes ... 33,000 
August 8, on account of the Surplus Revenue: 

Commercial Bank of New Orleans notes . i 16,800 
August 24, Drafts on same | 17,000 


U. S. Treasury drafts on Planters and Agricultural 





Banks of Natchez and received in their bills... ... 95,583.83 

October 19, on account of Surplus Revenue: 
in New Orleans and other bank notes af 772.66 
$286,156.49 


Each installment of the revenue amounted to $95,583.83. This sum 
multiplied by three gives $286,751.49. The difference in this last sum 
and the sum in the report of the bank president is $595, the amount 
which Woodruff had spent in traveling over the country trying to con- 
vert the drafts into specie. 

The treasurer had done his best, and there is no evidence at all that 
he had taken specie for his own use and was lending it out to his 
planter friends at 10 per cent interest, as he was accused of doing. 
Certain people were looking for a scapegoat, and Woodruff was a 
logical choice. The Gazette, in defending the treasurer (its editor), 
published a letter from the Treasurer of the United States approving 
the whole procedure followed in handling the surplus revenue drafts 
sent to Arkansas." The Ohio State Journal gave “a creaking groan 
of sorrow” because the young state had lost its surplus revenue ‘“‘on 
account of a faux pas made by its treasurer.’"** In reply to the tears of 
the Ohio newspaper the Gazette added a final touch to its defense of 
Woodruff by quoting from a letter from “one of the most respectable 
citizens of the State of Mississippi” to the effect that if the Arkansas 
treasurer had not settled with the Natchez banks as he had done, “he 
would not have received one cent of the $45,583.83, which he did re- 
ceive April last.”* 

31 [bid., June 6, 1837. 


82 [bid., July 11, 1837. 
88 [bid., July 18, 1837. 
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The whole experience of Arkansas with the Distribution Act illus- 
trates the effect of Jackson’s destruction of the normal system of inter- 
nal exchange. Under ordinary conditions the transfer would have been 
made by paper transfers of specie rather than by transfer of specie it- 
self. That the transfer could not be made of the specie itself seems to 
have been apparent to the officials of the Natchez banks. A. P. Merrill 
of the Agricultural Bank of Mississippi wrote to the Secretary of State 
of Arkansas in November, 1836, to ask a significant question. He 
wanted to know whether it would be all right if, instead of transferring 
specie, the Agricultural Bank merely placed Arkansas’ surplus revenue 
to the credit of the state in a New Orleans bank.** Clearly he was 
seeking to make a paper transfer and was dreading the prospect which 
was facing the bank if Arkansas demanded specie itself. 

The Planters Bank of Natchez was likewise uneasy. Its difficulty is 
illuminated by the complaint of a Natchez editor: 


When the distribution bill passed, the Planters Bank had upwards of two 
millions five hundred thousand dollars of the public moneys, which were 
loaned out on exchange. Now under the distribution bill all this money except 
$272,000, the share of this state, must be taken from us on the 1st January 
next, for distribution among other states, for which the government and the 
bank are now preparing. Here is a clear loss, so far as the use of public de- 
posites is concerned, of more than two millions of dollars subtracted from us 
by the distribution bill.** 


It is improbable that the Natchez editor, or anyone else acquainted with 
monetary affairs in general during the last part of 1836, really believed 
that banks with huge loans, such as the Planters Bank, could suddenly 
convert paper into specie and transfer that specie itself to other states. 
When the panic struck in the following spring, what had seemed 
merely improbable was demonstrated to be impossible, and for Arkan- 
sas the failure of the transfer, together with the effects of the depres- 
sion which coincided with it, was the beginning of a fifteen-year period 
of financial tribulation. 


34 Little Rock Arkansas Advocate, December 23, 1836. 
85 Natchez Mississippi Free Trader, October 15, 1836. 











Congressional Interpretations of the 
Guarantee of a Republican Form of 
Government durin g Reconstruction 


By CHARLES O. LERCHE, JR. 


Prominent among the congressional avenues of approach to the issue 
of slavery during the forty-five years prior to the secession of South 
Carolina was that offered by the constitutional guarantee of a republican 
form of government to the states.’ Beginning with the struggle over 
the admission of Illinois into the Union,’ reaching a peak during the 
Missouri controversy, and developed and refined for forty years 
thereafter, the question of the compatibility of the institution of slavery 
with the concept of republicanism was investigated from virtually every 
point of view. Both slavery and antislavery forces found comfort in 
the affirmation that republican government was a desideratum to be 
“guaranteed” by ‘the United States’; each side interpreted the vague 
terms “republican” and “guarantee” to suit its own interests. 


The position of the opponents of slavery remained consistent 
throughout: they contended that slavery was violative of the fundamen- 
tal nature of republican government,* and that any government thus 
perpetuating inequality of man was liable to Federal action under the 


‘The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republican form of 
government. . . ."’ United States Constitution, Art. IV, Sec. 4. 

2 See particularly the remarks of James Tallmadge of New York. Annals of Con- 
gress, 15 Cong., 2 Sess., 309-10 (November 23, 1818). 

8 For an analysis of the use of the guarantee in the Missouri debates, see William 
S. Jenkins, Pro-Slavery Thought in the Old South (Chapel Hill, 1935), 175-82. See 
also the present writer's article, “The Guarantee of a Republican Form of Government 
and the Admission of New States,” scheduled for publication in the May, 1949, issue of 
Journal of Politics (Gainesville, Fla., 1939- ). 

* Representative Timothy Fuller of Massachusetts said in 1819: “The existence of 
slavery in any State is . . . a departure from republican principles.” Annals of Congress, 
15 Cong., 2 Sess., 1180 (February 15, 1819). 
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guarantee.* This argument was answered by the Southerners, who 
denied that “a republican form of government’’ necessitated any par- 
ticular arrangement of social classes.* Here they had ample proof that 
the framers of the Constitution had been of their mind. Twelve of the 
original thirteen states had permitted slavery at the time of the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution,” and no less an authority than James Madison 
had maintained that the original thirteen state governments were re- 
publican and thus entitled to the protection of the guarantee.* On the 
scope of the action to be taken by the Federal government in execution 
of the guarantee opinions likewise differed. Northern members of 
Congress professed to find in the clause a powerful supervisory and 
regulatory power, enabling Congress to frame its own definition of re- 
publicanism and then to initiate action to force the states to conform 
to it.° Apologists for slavery insisted that the guarantee conferred no 
power on the central government until a state, by an overt act, had 
deprived its people of a government republican in form.’® Even then, 
Federal action was limited to a restoration of the pre-existing repub- 


5 Gideon Hard of New York found in 1836 that Congress had “‘a right to dictate the 
form of its [Arkansas’} fundamental code or constitution, with a view to rendering it 
consistent with such a form of government.” Congressional Debates, 24 Cong., 1 Sess., 
4269 (June 9, 1836). 

® Philip P. Barbour of Virginia defined republican government as “derived from the 
people to be governed by it, liable to be altered, reformed, or abolished by themselves.” 
Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., 1 Sess., 1226 (February 10, 1820). Senator Thomas L. 
Clingman of North Carolina found that the constitution of Florida in 1845 was repub- 
lican “in the sense intended by the framers of the constitution of the United States; 
it was not a monarchical one.” Congressional Globe, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., 284 (February 
13, 1845). 

7 This was a favorite argument of the apologists for slavery throughout the entire 
pre-Civil War period. The earliest appearance of the point seems to be its use by Delegate 
John Scott of Missouri in 1819. Annals of Congress, 15 Cong., 2 Sess., 1201 (February 
16, 1819). 

S“As long, therefore, as the existing republican forms are continued by the States 
they are guaranteed by the federal Constitution.” Henry Cabot Lodge (ed.), The Federal- 
ist (New York, 1888), No. XLIII, 271. 

® William Hendricks of Indiana held that “Congress is bound . . . to require that those 
objectionable parts of her constitution be expunged before she [Missouri] is admitted 
into the Union.” Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., 1 Sess., 1349 (February 15, 1820). Cf. 
Hard’s position, n. 5, above. 

10 William Pinkney of Maryland said in 1820: “[The guarantee is} a protecting 
mandate to Congress to interpose with the force and authority of the Union against that 
violence and usurpation by which a member of it might otherwise be oppressed by 
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lican government.’ Madison was again quoted to buttress this posi- 
tion.” 


Thus, in brief, were the respective positions stated. What had been 
the policy? As might have been expected, southern strength in Con- 
gress and public disinclination to take drastic action on slavery had 
prevented the more extreme northern position from gaining a majority 
of adherents. Although no slave state was admitted into the Union after 
Missouri without some attack on its constitution as unrepublican,”* 
each successfully cleared the hurdle and, until the Kansas controversy, 
each was admitted. As northern resentment grew, so did the certainty 
of the unrepublicanism of slavery and the power the extreme antislavery 
leaders saw in the guarantee.’* Nevertheless, they remained a minority, 
and it was not until the Civil War and the period of Reconstruction 
that their ideas were put into practice. Out of the confused motiva- 
tions of the Radical Republican leaders who sponsored the new de- 
partures in policy there emerged a new and even more vigorous version 
of the power vested in the Federal government by the guarantee. 

During the early part of the conflict attempts to invoke the more 
extreme interpretation of the guarantee failed. On February 11, 1862, 
Senator Charles Sumner of Massachusetts introduced a series of reso- 
lutions for the guidance of the Federal government in its relations with 
the seceded states. Among these was the assurance that Congress should 
“assume complete jurisdiction” over the states of the Confederacy and 
profligate and powerful individuals, or ambitious and unprincipled factions.” Annals 
of Congress, 16 Cong., 1 Sess., 413 (February 15, 1820). See also remarks of Henry 
Wise of Virginia and Thomas L. Hamer of Ohio in 1836. Cong. Debates, 24 Cong., 1 
Sess., 4276, 4248 (June 9, 1836). 

11 See remarks of Lucius Q. C. Lamar of Mississippi in 1858. Cong. Globe, 35 Cong., 
1 Sess., Appendix, 52 (January 13, 1858). Pinkney had made the same point. 

12 See remarks of Clingman. Ibid., 30 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 43 (December 22, 
1847). 

13 Jenkins, Pro-Slavery Thought, 185. 

14 Henry L. Dawes of Massachusetts said in 1859 about the constitution of Oregon 
(which had barred the entry of free Negroes into the state): “This, sir, is not only not 
a republican constitution, but it is not a free constitution. It is a departure from all our 
ideas of a republican constitution. It makes odious distinctions among classes of men; 
among individuals of the same class. It ruthlessly tramples the rights of the citizen in the 


dust. It arrogates to itself prerogatives that cannot be exercised in common by all the 
States." Cong. Globe, 35 Cong., 2 Sess., 975 (February 11, 1859). 
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“proceed to establish therein republican forms of government under 
the Constitution.’”* Although these were never discussed in the Senate, 
three days after their introduction Senator Ira Harris of New York 
introduced a bill to organize provisional governments in the seceded 
states." He defended his action by claiming that the southern states 
had failed to govern themselves, and “in order to enforce this provision 
of the Constitution guaranteeing to them and the other States . . . a 
republican form of government, you are compelled to resort to some 
such expedient as this.’"’ Harris’ position was met by the concerted 
assault of the Democrats, who revived the argument of prewar days 
and insisted that a republican government was one “already made by 
the people of the State which we are to guaranty.”’* The bill failed 
to rally support and never reached a vote. 


The Wade-Davis bill of 1864 marked the first triumph in Congress 
of the Radical interpretation of the guarantee. The measure, intro- 
duced in January, 1864, avowedly had as its purpose “to guaranty to 
certain states a republican form of government.” Representative Henry 
Winter Davis of Maryland, in his introductory speech, made explicit 
the implications of his idea of the guarantee: 


That clause vests in the Congress of the United States a plenary, supreme, un- 
limited political jurisdiction, paramount over courts, subject only to the judg- 
ment of the people of the United States, embracing within its scope every legis- 
lative measure necessary and proper to make it effectual; and what is necessary 
and proper the Constitution refers in the first place to our judgment, subject to 


no revision but that of the people. It recognizes no other tribunal. It recognizes 
the judgment of no court.?® 


He went on to insist that the guarantee “placed in the hands of Con- 
gress the right to say what is and what is not . . . inconsistent . . . 
with . . . republican government.” The bill itself marked out those 
stipulations which Davis felt were necessary adequately to restore the 

15 [bid., 37 Cong., 2 Sess., 737 (February 11, 1862). 

16 [bid., 815 (February 14, 1862). 

17 [bid., 3141 (July 7, 1862). 


18 Speech of Edgar Cowan of Pennsylvania, ibid., 3142 (July 7, 1862). 
19 Ibid., 38 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 82 (March 22, 1864). ‘ 
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seceded states to republican government: the disfranchisement of all 
officers of the Confederacy; the abolition of slavery; and the repudia- 
tion of the Confederate debt.*° 


The Democratic opposition to the bill in the House contented itself 
with a restatement of the normal position of the party;** indeed, there 
is little evidence to indicate that the fact of civil war had in any way 
caused the Democrats to alter the view of the guarantee held by the 
party in 1860. In this debate they even persisted in maintaining the 
continued compatibility of slavery with republican government.” This 
stand provoked statements from at least two Republican leaders— 
George S. Boutwell of Massachusetts in the House and Benjamin F. 
Wade of Ohio in the Senate—of the clear identification of emancipa- 
tion with true republicanism.” Up to this point this position had been 
studiously avoided. Lincoln’s pocket veto of the measure temporarily 
prevented the victory of the Radicals, and his prestige was sufficient 
to bring defeat of the bill in the next session.” 


The assassination of Lincoln and President Johnson’s determination 
to carry out executive reconstruction ensured the complete acceptance 
of the expanded theory of the guarantee. The executive proclamations 
which created the “Johnson governments” in the South were based 
partly upon the guarantee,” and the bitter battle between President 
and Congress was fought partially over which agency was to guarantee 
republican government to the seceded states. In such a controversy the 
odds were all in favor of Congress, and little time elapsed before the 


20 James D. Richardson (comp.), A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents (10 vols., Washington, 1896-1899), VI, 225. 

21. See especially the position of James C. Allen of Illinois, Cong. Globe, 38 Cong., 1 
Sess., 1737-39 (April 19, 1864), and of Francis Kernan of New York, ibid., 2068-69 
(May 3, 1864). 

22 Kernan made an especial point of this. [bid., 2069 (May 3, 1864). 

23 [bid., 2104 (May 4, 1864), 3450 (July 1, 1864). 

24 [bid., 38 Cong., 2 Sess., 970-71 (February 21, 1865). 

25 See Johnson's proclamation for North Carolina, dated May 29, 1865: “. . . and 
Whereas it becomes necessary and proper to carry out and enforce the obligations of the 
United States to the people of North Carolina in securing them in the enjoyment of a 
republican form of government: Now, therefore, . . . I, Andrew Johnson . . .” Richard- 
son (comp.), Messages and Papers of the Presidents, V1, 312-13. Similar proclamations, 
relfing upon the same authority, were issued for the other seceded states. Ibid., 314-29. 


| 
| 
| 
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legislators made this clear. In December, 1865, the Joint Committee 
on Reconstruction was created, and out of this body, dominated by 
extremists, came the pattern by which republican government was to 
be guaranteed to the South. The opening gun in the attack was fired 
by Sumner, who denied the necessity of any constitutional amendments 
to guarantee civil rights to the freedmen. Rather, he argued, the guar- 
antee clause offered ample authority for Congress to take any action it 
chose: 


In affixing the proper meaning to the text, and determining what is a “repub- 
lican form of government,” you act as a court in the last resort, from which 
there is no appeal. You are the sole and exclusive judges. You may decide how 
you please. Rarely in history has such an opportunity been offered to the states- 
men... ™ . 


He accused the Johnson governments of “‘setting aside ‘consent of the 
governed,’”’ of imposing taxation without representation, and of dis- 
regarding the principle of “Equal Rights” (always capitalized by Sum- 
ner); in so doing they had departed from republican principles. Con- 
gress preferred an explicit constitutional protection of civil rights, how- 
ever, and Sumner’s proposed bill received only eight votes in the Sen- 
ate.” 


Another advance in the Radical definition of republican government 
was made in the report of the majority of the Joint Committee during 
the summer of 1866. In denying the validity of the Johnson govern- 
ments throughout the South, the committee majority found them to be 
unrepublican because their constitutions had not been submitted to the 
people for ratification.” 


The reconstruction efforts of the Thirty-ninth Congress closed with 


26 Speech in full printed in Charles Sumner, The Works of Charles Sumner (15 
vols., Boston, 1870-1883), X, 138. 

27 [bid., 244. Those voting in the affirmative, thus going on record as agreeing with 
Sumner’s theory of the guarantee, were B. Gratz Brown of Missouri, Zachariah Chandler 
of Michigan, Timothy O. Howe of Wisconsin, Samuel C. Pomeroy of Kansas, Benjamin 
F. Wade of Ohio, Henry Wilson of Massachusetts, and Richard Yates of Illinois. 

28 "Report of the Joint Committee on Reconstruction,” House Reports, 39 Cong., 1 
Sess., No. 30 (Serial No. 1273). The speciousness of this particular argument is revealed 
by the fact that it never again appeared in the discussion. 
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the readmission of Tennessee to representation. In the debate the ex- 
tremists claimed that Tennessee’s denial of Negro suffrage deprived 


the state of a republican government. Boutwell waxed particularly 
indignant: 


What is this House to-day, in the name of the people of this country and under 
the Constitution, declaring? That a State constitution by which more than eighty 
thousand male citizens are forever, for themselves and for their posterity, de- 
prived of all part in the government of that State is republican in form. Sir, 
that government is an aristocracy; it is an oligarchy; it is not republican; it is 
not democratic. Wherever a man and his posterity are forever disfranchised 
from all participation in the government, that government is not republican in 
form.?° 


Although the argument was heated, insufficient support was given to 
the idea that the government was unrepublican, and the state was 
readmitted. The measure was amended, however, to strike out any 


specific approval of the republican character of the constitution. 


This debate marks the appearance of a new version of republican- 
ism. At first content to argue the unrepublican character of slavery, 
the Radicals were now going forward and concentrating upon Negro 
suffrage as the mark of a republican government. Henceforth the 
Sumner-Stevens group was to expand the concept of the guarantee 
constantly until Congress agreed upon the broadest possible definition 
of republicanism and made it the basis for legislative action to reshape 
the South. 


The second session of the Thirty-ninth Congress made this abund- 
antly clear. The Reconstruction bill of 1867, providing for the mili- 
tary rule of the South, clearly analyzed republican government as in- 
cluding universal manhood suffrage. John M. Broomall of Pennsyl- 
vania defined the term: 


. it is that form of government in which the rulers are chosen by the suff- 
rages of the people, and in which every citizen may either exercise the right of 
suffrage himself or have it exercised for him by someone who may be fairly 


2° Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 3976 (July 20, 1866). 
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considered as representing his interests by reason of legal, social, or family 
relations to him.*° 


He went on to criticize all the southern and most of the northern states 
(including his home state) for failing to meet his standard of repub- 
licanism. The Democrats, forced to shift their ground, defended the 
right of a state to determine its own suffrage qualifications under a 
republican government.** The preamble of the bill reveals that at least 
part of the authority under which it passed was found in the guaran- 
tee. 

With it clearly understood that Negro suffrage was indispensable to 
republican government, the remaining Reconstruction legislation of 
the session was passed with no further attempt to invoke the guarantee. 
The next forward step in the process of refinement of the clause was 
taken in January, 1868, with the introduction of a bill by Representa- 
tive John A. Bingham of Ohio to grant virtually dictatorial powers to 
the military governors of the South because of the complete absence 
of republican governments there. The discussion centered around the 
second great issue contained in the guarantee: the scope and type of 
the action Congress could take in its execution. It would seem that the 
Radicals were temporarily satisfied with the concept of republican gov- 
ernment which they had worked out, including, as it did, Negro suf- 
frage. William Loughridge of Iowa found that Congress was fully em- 
powered to take such action as it chose, and drew his authority from 
the “necessary and proper” clause of Article I of the Constitution.” 
This included, he believed, the power to pass such laws as were deemed 
expedient to bring about the formation of republican governments in 
the seceded states, and then to guarantee the continued existence of 

80 [bid., 39 Cong., 2 Sess., 350-51 (January 8, 1867). This definition was immediately 
attacked by the Democrats as authorizing the existence of slavery under Broomall’s form 
of republican government. The Republicans eventually admitted this. 

31 See remarks of John L. Dawson of Pennsylvania. Ibid., 507 (January 16, 1867). 

82". . . and whereas it is necessary that peace and good order should be enforced 
in said so-called States until loyal and republican State governments can be legally estab- 


lished . . .”” I[bid., 1037 (February 6, 1867). 
38 [bid., 40 Cong., 2 Sess., 574 (January 16, 1868). 
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any governments set up in accordance with those laws. Bingham him- 
self echoed this position.” 


Democratic replies once again covered the well-trodden ground of 
the Madisonian “pre-existing republican forms’ argument*’ and pointed 
to the obligation laid upon the Federal government, enunciated by the 
Supreme Court in Luther v. Borden, to accept the established govern- 
ment of a state as republican.” The attacks of the Democrats had some 
effect; the next day Boutwell admitted that Congress did not, after all, 
possess the power to create republican governments in the states; 
rather, its correct role was to assist the citizens of a state to create their 
own by ensuring conditions favorable to such a form of government.** 
When the measure reached the Senate, Oliver P. Morton of Indiana 
justified the bill as a legitimate use of appropriate means to execute 
the guarantee. In this connection he supported the Radical insistence 
upon Negro suffrage on grounds of simple expediency rather than by 
using the high-flown rhetoric of Sumner and Bingham: 


. if Congress . . . shall come to the conclusion that loyal republican State 
governments cannot be erected and maintained in the rebel States upon the basis 
of the white population, it has a right to raise up and make voters of a class 
of men who had no right to vote under the State laws. This is simply the use 
of the necessary means in the execution of the guarantee.*® 


84 Ibid., 586 (January 16, 1868). 

35 See speech of William E. Niblack of Indiana. Ibid., Appendix, 82-83 (January 16, 
1868). 

867 Howard 1 (1848). 

87 Michael C. Kerr of Indiana insisted that the Republicans could not successfully 
cite Luther v. Borden to support the bill. In the Dorr dispute in Rhode Island in 1832, 
out of which the case sprang, there were actually two governments in competition, while 
in the South in 1868 there was only one government in each state, and that one already 
recognized by Congress. Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., 579 (January 16, 1868). 

88 [bid., 595-96 (January 17, 1868). 

89 [bid., 724 (January 24, 1868). It is clear that the point which Morton was making 
is the real key to this particular debate. The Radicals had ample voting strength to force 
the acceptance of whatever standard of republicanism they chose to espouse; at this time 
they were more concerned with the scope of the action to be taken. The goal which at 
least some of them had in mind was demonstrated the previous summer in a resolution 
introduced by Senator Joseph S. Fowler of Tennessee: “Resolved, That the Committee on 
the Judiciary be, and they are hereby, instructed to report a bill for the proper enforce- 
ment of the first clause of section four, article four of the Constitution, namely: ‘The 
United States shall guaranty to every State in this Union a republican form of govern- 
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Thus Negro suffrage might or might not be a correct means to foster 
republican government, but in no case was its existence vital to the 
existence of the form. Should Congress choose to make it the sine qua 
non in a particular situation, however, there was no agency with power 
to gainsay the action. This argument neatly avoided the logical dilem- 
ma into which the supporters of Broomall’s definition of a republican 
form had fallen. 

The Senate Democrats added little to their earlier arguments except 
that they found themselves obliged to defend the republicanism of the 
Johnson governments.** On the Republican side, Senator George H. 
Williams of Oregon contradicted the position held by northern con- 
gressmen for nearly fifty years and admitted that slavery was theoreti- 
cally compatible with republican government; not domestic slavery, but 
the denial of “political power’ to “one half, or a majority, or even 
one third of the free male citizens” served as a contamination of the 
republicanism of a state government.* This admission of the permis- 
sibility of slavery could do no harm since the war had been won and 
the Thirteenth Amendment passed, but it demonstrates beyond cavil 
the manner in which the definition of a republican form was being 
constantly reshaped to suit the ends of the dominant party. Of much 
more significance to the Republicans than mere consistency, however, 
was the safeguarding of the fruits of their victory. Apparently serious 
doubts were entertained as to the effectiveness of the Bingham measure 
in this regard, for it was allowed to die in the Senate without reaching 
a vote. 

The Broomall bill to outlaw all clauses in any state constitution 
(northern as well as southern) which placed any restriction upon the 
right of suffrage received little debate, but elicited from its sponsor a 
ment.’ And that said bill among other things shall require all changes made in the 
organic law of any State to be ratified by the people of the State and by the Congress of 
the United States, and shall prohibit any new form of government or constitution here- 
after made from going into operation until the same is duly authorized by a law of the 


United States.” Ibid., 40 Cong., 1 Sess., 605 (July 12, 1867). This was immediately laid 
on the table and never considered. 


40 See especially the position of Thomas A. Hendricks of Indiana. Ibid., 40 Cong., 2 
Sess., 857 (January 30, 1868). 
41 [bid., 958 (February 4, 1868). 
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repetition of his earlier definition of a republican government as one 
wherein it was necessary that every citizen either exercise the right of 
suffrage himself “or have it exercised for his benefit by some one who 
by reason of domestic or social relations with him can be fairly said 
to represent his interests.’’*? Broomall also admitted the republicanism 
of slavery, but pointed out that free Negroes had voted in many states 
prior to the war. Like Williams, he believed that the rights of freemen, 
rather than the absence of slavery, were the hallmark of republicanism. 

As the “reconstructed” states began applying for readmission to rep- 
resentation, the notion of republican government and the guaranteeing 
power continued to grow in strength. The debate on the amendment 
offered by Charles Drake of Missouri to the bill readmitting Arkansas 
is illustrative. This measure provided that as a fundamental condition 
for readmission Arkansas must agree that the right of suffrage never 
be taken away from the freedmen. William M. Stewart of Nevada ex- 
pressed the new viewpoint most clearly. Up to this time the guarantee 
had been viewed as a source of power to sponsor the creation of com- 
pletely new governments. Stewart went further and held that in the 
execution of the guarantee Congress could impose in perpetuity what- 
ever conditions it chose upon any particular state.** Richard Yates of 
Illinois made substantially the same point; George F. Edmunds of 
Vermont put the Radical case in its simplest form: “. . . we are 
clothed with plenary and absolute power to reorganize the .govern- 
ments of these States upon such fundamental republican forms as to 
us shall seem fit.”"* 

The Radical majority held firm in the face of some little Republican 
opposition,“ and Arkansas was readmitted under a constitution and 
state government declared to be republican in form. Shortly thereafter 
Senator Yates made another full analysis of the Radical theory of the 
guarantee.** He first postulated equality as the prime characteristic of 

42 Tbid., 1956 (March 18, 1868). Broomall was by this definition seeking to justify 
the exclusion of women from the vote, a point which the Democrats had been making. 

43 [bid., 2603 (May 27, 1868). 

44 Ibid., 2659 (May 29, 1868). 


#5 See remarks of James R. Doolittle of Wisconsin. Ibid., 2698 (May 30, 1868). 
46 Ibid., Appendix, 350 (June 11, 1868). 
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republican governments, and further insisted that equality in suffrage 
“without distinction of race or color’ was the most important aspect 
of ‘Equal Rights.” He proceeded to find in the guarantee ample au- 
thority to enforce Negro suffrage “by a bill not ten lines long.” 

After congressional policy on Reconstruction had been affirmed by 
Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase’s opinion in Texas v. White," the Radi- 
cals moved forward along the path thus marked out. The Forty-first 
Congress dealt first with a measure readmitting Georgia to represen- 
tation and at the same time extending the life of the existing carpet- 
bag legislature two years beyond its normal date of dissolution. This 
brought up an interesting point. Georgia had originally been read- 
mitted under a constitution declared to be republican by the so-called 
“Omnibus” bill of the preceding year; however, its representatives had 
been refused seats in Congress because of the ousting of the Negro 
members of its legislature.“* The bill was attacked as unnecessary and 
the claim made that Congress was estopped; having declared the 
Georgia constitution of 1868 to be republican, Congress could not now 
change its mind and force compliance with a new standard.** Senator 
Matthew H. Carpenter of Wisconsin, on the other hand, found nothing 
inconsistent in Congress’ proposed action; he argued that that body 
could intervene in a state at any time in execution of the guarantee, 
even going so far as to write a constitution.”® Although the Radicals 
were on safe ground since both history and logic demonstrated that 
Congress was the only judge of the republican character of a state’s 
government,” the prolongation scheme was finally disapproved in the 
bill which readmitted Georgia. 


The last great debates over the applicability of the guarantee oc- 


477 Wallace 700 (1868). See especially pp. 727-31, wherein Chase approved the 
congressional interpretation of the guarantee, particularly the inclusion of Negro suffrage 
in the definition of republicanism. 

48 E. P. Oberholtzer, A History of the United States Since the Civil War (5 vols., 
New York, 1917-1937), II, 262. 

#9 See remarks of Senator Jacob M. Howard of Michigan. Cong. Globe, 41 Cong., 2 
Sess., 1995 (March 16, 1870). 

50 [ bid. 

51 Howard finally admitted this in the course of a debate with Howe. Ibid., 2022-23 
(March 17, 1870). 
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curred over the readmission of Virginia and Mississippi. These states 
had the highest hurdles to clear, as Congress had been imposing pro- 
gressively more stringent conditions as the various members of the late 
Confederacy came back into the councils of the Union. Fearful of the 
implications of the ‘Conservative’ victory in the first elections under 
the new constitution in Virginia, the bill for its readmission stipulated 
the republican character of the government but made readmission con- 
tingent upon certain conditions: that the right to vote or hold office be 
never taken away because of race or color; that school privileges be 
extended equally to both races; and that a test oath be required of 
members of the legislature.** These provisions provoked a comment by 
such a stalwart Radical as Stewart: “We have a right to see that every 
State has a republican form of government; but we have no right to 
legislate to make them belong to the Republican party as such.’ 
Radicals generally defended the conditions under authority of the 
guarantee. William Lawrence of Ohio, speaking in the House, found 
the power ample: 
This condition [the guarantee of Negro suffrage} will become a part of the 
fundamental law of Virginia, as high and as sacred as her constitution. This is 
so, because it is a law unto Virginia enacted in pursuance of the power to guar- 
anty a republican form of government. So ample is this power that Congress 
might frame a constitution and say to Virginia, ‘That is your constitution; you 
shall be and are restored under that.’ Congress, under the same power, can 
make perpetual all provisions necessary to secure republican government.®* 
John A. Logan of Illinois warned of the possible danger in the prece- 
dent Congress was creating by persistently revising upward the require- 
ments of a republican form of government, and he forecast trouble 
when a Democratic Congress chose to impose its definition of repub- 
licanism on Republican states.*° Logan’s warning and the protests of 
the Democrats, who believed that Virginia would have been theirs for 


52 Edward McPherson, The Political History of the United States During the Period of 
Reconstruction (Washington, 1871), 573. 

58 Cong. Globe, 41 Cong., 2 Sess., 326 (January 10, 1870). 

54 [bid., 433 (January 13, 1870). 

55 Ibid., 433-34 (January 13, 1870). 
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the taking except for congressional action, were ignored, and the state 
was readmitted under the proposed conditions. 

The final full debate came over the conditions on the readmission 
of Mississippi. The bill of admission had proposed the imposition of 
the identical conditions upon that state as had been required of Vir- 
ginia. The major debate occurred in the Senate. Early in the five-day 
discussion Jacob M. Howard of Michigan defended the conditions as 
aspects of the republican government Congress was called on to guar- 
antee.** Democratic replies pointed to the folly of insisting that Mis- 
sissippi be required to guarantee universal suffrage and universal edu- 
cation as indispensable to republican government when so many states 
then in the Union did not have such requirements.” Further Demo- 
cratic attacks wrung from Howard the admission of the compatibility 
of republican government with domestic slavery. Thus, held Allen G. 
Thurman of Ohio, if slavery were permissible, Howard's insistence upon 
universal suffrage as a criterion of republican government was in error, 
for no one would defend the right of the slave to vote, because “that 
would be to give the master just as many votes as he had slaves.’"* 

Howard shifted his ground in reply. Denying that he had assigned 
to Congress the power to create a republican government for a state, 
he instead pointed to the implied-power clause as granting Congress 
a choice of means in the execution of the guarantee. There was little 
practical difference in the result of this modification of his argument, 
for he still defended universal suffrage and universal education as 
“vital” to republican institutions.” 

Morton then attacked Thurman’s (and, by implication, James Madi- 
son's) claim that what was republican in 1787 was republican in 1870. 
He contended instead that “definitions advance’; the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth amendments, among other measures, had operated to alter 
substantially the republican concept.* Morton also justified the im- 

56 Tbid., 1218 (February 11, 1870). 

°7 See argument of Allen G. Thurman of Ohio. Ibid. 

58 [bid., 1219 (February 11, 1870). Broomall's definition of a republican government 
had clearly envisaged such a situation as Thurman was discussing. 


59 Tbid., 1252-53 (February 14, 1870). 
60 [bid., 1254 (February 14, 1870). The reactionary constitutional position that the 
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position of conditions upon Mississippi that were not required of other 
states by once again looking to the implied-power clause and asserting 
that “the means that may be proper in one State may not be proper in 
another State. . .. They should be adapted to the particular State where 
the republican government is to be secured.’ 


Yates viewed the nationalizing effect of the expanded guarantee 
with gratification: 


Why, sir, there is the jewel of the Constitution; there is the rampart of human 
liberty ; there is the fortress of the poor against oppression, that not thirty-four 
different States having different interpretations of the Constitution, and passing 
different laws and contending with each other, but the Congress of the United 
States, representing the will of all the people, responsible to all the people, 
should have the power to guaranty to every State a republican form of gov- 
ernment.*? 


The defection of Stewart (who denied that Congress should ‘‘pro- 


vide against every possible infringement of the republican form” in 


true concept of republican government was that held by the framers of the Constitution 
in 1787 had been one of the standard Democratic arguments ever since 1820. See the 
remarks of Delegate John Scott in 1819, in Annals of Congress, 15 Cong., 2 Sess., 1195- 
1203 (February 16, 1819); in another connection, see similar arguments of Represent- 
ative George T. Barnes of Georgia on the relation of woman suffrage to republican gov- 
ernment: “I believe . . . that there have been incorporated into the constitution of Wyom- 
ing features . . . which, in my judgment, are antagonistic to republican institutions, and 
were never contemplated by the fathers in the formation of this Government.” Cong. 
Record, 51 Cong., 1 Sess., 2666-67 (March 26, 1890). 

81 Cong. Globe, 41 Cong., 2 Sess., 1254 (February 14, 1870). If one grants the 
Radical premises, it is impossible successfully to refute Morton's argument. If definitions 
actually do advance, no Democratic reliance upon the “pre-existing republican forms” 
argument could improve their case; likewise, if Congress had a broad choice of means, 
Morton's contention that means could vary from state to state is perfectly tenable. It is 
noteworthy that the subsequent Democratic line of attack made no further attempt to 
argue the case on these grounds. Opposition to the Republican position was instead ex- 
pressed in pre-Civil War terms. For a superb summary of this approach, see the speech 
of Garrett Davis of Kentucky. Ibid., 1287-89 (February 15, 1870). Here appear all the 
strands of the debates of the previous forty years: republican government as self-govern- 
ment; the republican character of the governments of 1789 (without insistence that they 
constituted a criterion perpetually applicable); the equal powers of the executive and 
judicial branches in the execution of the guarantee; and the limited choice of means and 
area of power conferred by the guarantee. Following this speech no major Democratic 
exposition of the guarantee was attempted in this debate. 

62 [bid., 1327 (February 16, 1870). 
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advance™) and of Edmunds (who questioned the expediency of the 
restrictions as well as their relation to the republican government™) 
provoked Sumner to rise to their defense. Perhaps no man had done 
more than he to push the expanded idea of the guarantee to its outer- 
most limits, and in this speech, his valedictory on the clause, he re- 
stated the twin principles which had guided not only him, but the 
majority of Congress, in the interpretation of the much-discussed guar- 
antee. These two ideas were: the definition of republican government 
according to the principles of equality and popular government laid 
down in the Declaration of Independence, and the plenary power of 
Congress over the execution of the guarantee. He closed his speech 
upon an admonitory note: 


In selecting the means, Congress cannot hesitate at any requirement calculated 
to secure the beneficent result. By condition-precedent, by condition-subsequent, 
by prohibitory legislation, by legislation acting directly on the States or the 
people—by each and all of these Congress may act, bearing in mind always the 
great definition supplied by our fathers, which must be maintained at all haz- 
ards.®° 


Sumner and the Radicals had their way, and the conditions were in- 
cluded in the act of readmission. But although the cases of Virginia and 
Mississippi represent the highest point ever reached in the application 
of the guarantee, the earlier fervor was waning. Included among the 
seventeen Republicans voting against the restrictions on Mississippi 
were such old Radicals as Roscoe Conkling, Joseph S. Fowler, Stewart, 
and Williams. The rapidity with which the extreme view of the guar- 
antee was abandoned was indicated three years later. Morton, in a 
minority report of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, which 
had been investigating the situation in Louisiana, made a plea for con- 
gressional restraint in the execution of the guarantee: 


This great power to guarantee to each State a republican form of government 

is intended only for the highest and most solemn occasions. If it is invoked for 

every disorder in a State, it must result in the absorption of the State govern- 
63 [bid., 1330 (February 16, 1870). 


64 [bid., 1333 (February 16, 1870). 
85 [bid., 1358 (February 17, 1870). 
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ments and subvert the whole theory and plan of our political institutions. . . . 
It should be exercised only upon well-defined principles, in cases coming clearly 
within their limits, and with all the more caution because it is political in its 
character, and the use or abuse of it cannot be reviewed by the courts. . . .** 

More consistent with Radical theory was Carpenter, who found that 
the existence of competing governments in Louisiana had deprived 
that state of a republican government and called for congressional 
action to restore it. But even his statement reflects the new restraint 
felt by the erstwhile reformers: ‘“We are aware that ordering an elec- 
tion . . . is an exercise of power which ought never to be undertaken 
by Congress without stern necessity.’ Morton instead recommended 
that Congress accept as republican the faction which President Grant 
had previously recognized as established, claiming that the President's 
action had estopped Congress.** His view prevailed and the prewar 
theory of the guarantee was again in favor, never again to be aban- 
doned. 

What can be said about the development of the guarantee during 
Reconstruction? Initially one must admit that the theoretical turn given 
the discussion was largely a veneer to cover basic political considera- 
tions. Reconstruction was a bald attempt to perpetuate the party vic- 
tory brought about by the war, and the intent of the various measures 
was clearly to garner what the Radicals deemed to be the legitimate 
spoils of their triumph. But the naked application of coercion. to the 
defeated South would have been inexpedient as well as indiscreet; the 
triumph of the Republicans was to be eternal, and a constitutional 
justification for the legislation to realign southern society was vital to 
their purpose. The guarantee lay ready at hand, meeting their require- 
ments on several points. It had regularly appeared in the prewar de- 
bates on slavery and hence was familiar; it was sufficiently vague in 
meaning to provide the desired flexibility; and the debates before 1860 
had created a ready-made case for the Republicans. Accordingly what 


*6 “Louisiana Investigation,” Senate Reports, 42 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 457 (Serial No. 
1549), lxxvi. 

7 Ibid., 1. 

$8 [bid., \xxvi. 
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had heretofore been regarded largely as an innocuous protection of 
self-government became a formidable engine of centralization. 

Even were the student not familiar with the external motives that 
shaped the development of the clause, the record of its metamorphoses 
would be highly suspect. From an early denunciation of slavery to a 
final, half-defiant acceptance of its place in republican government, the 
attitude of the Radicals ran full circle. Equally revealing is the sys- 
tematic way in which new requirements were added to the notion of a 
republican form as developments in the South indicated their necessity 
if the Republican victory were to be complete. Of even more signifi- 
cance is the speed with which the expanded concept of the guarantee 
was picked up and made the basis for frequent and extensive congres- 
sional action—and then dropped with equal alacrity. Morton’s warning 
in 1873 that the guarantee should be invoked with restraint and “only 
upon well-defined principles” is singularly out of harmony with the 
capricious way he and other Radicals had been enunciating and em- 
ploying the “plenary and absolute” power three years before. One 
would be inclined to suspect a dual motivation behind the changed 
attitude: public disinclination to support further interference in south- 
ern matters, and the desire to protect the Republican edifice in the 
South from possible future Democratic tampering. It is difficult to ex- 
empt any but a few zealots from the general accusation of constitu- 
tional casuistry. The conversion was too sudden and the backsliding 
too abrupt to create any impression in the onlooker but one of disbelief. 

Yet it must also be admitted that this frenzy of definition of a re- 
publican form and the pattern formed by the attempts to guarantee 
that form are not unproductive of data and conclusions for the con- 
stitutional lawyer and the political theorist. Regardless of the motiva- 
tions prompting the interpretations of the guarantee from 1862 to 
1873, it is true that constitutional precedents were set that remain 
valid today. It is difficult to conceive of any domestic crisis again arising 
which would call into operation the expanded version of the guarantee, 
yet it is a settled fact that should the need be felt, Congress has ample 
authority for any action it chooses to take in dealing with affairs within 
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a state. It seems almost redundant to point to still another instrument 
of centralization contained in the Constitution; nonetheless, the Re- 
construction experience demonstrated that the power of the guarantee 
is virtually limitless in imposing Federal control over the states. 
Morton's analysis in 1870 is still, in the opinion of the writer, per- 
fectly in point. It is one of the settled principles of American constitu- 
tional law that definitions advance; indeed, much of the recent history 
of the United States Supreme Court can be written in terms of its at- 
tempts to advance definitions that have remained static too long. The 
futility of clinging to a concept of republicanism expressed by Madison 
in 1787 was (and is) clearly proved. Even more clear was the useless- 
ness of attempting to give such an elusive term as “republican form 
of government” a specific and unchanging content. The Radical tech- 
nique of equating universal manhood suffrage with republican govern- 
ment, for example, endured exactly as long as did their legislative 
majorities, and collapsed with them. Of no more lasting effect were 
the various attempts at definition brought forth by the Democrats. 
Madison himself had written of “other republican forms,” thus re- 
fusing to narrow the category to one particular set of governmental 
arrangements. It seems quite clear that Morton and Thaddeus Stevens” 
were on constitutionally sound ground in insisting that each age de- 
fines a republican government to suit itself. It may be granted that this 
robs the concept of much of its permanent philosophical and legal sig- 
nificance. Yet to suppose that there is a fixed meaning to the term is 
once again to embark upon the fruitless search for a true definition. 
Under such an elastic concept of republican government, Congress will 
not give it specific content unless a particular issue arises of sufficient 
gravity. Action under the guarantee would inevitably bring serious con- 
sequences in its train, and it may be safely presumed that such a drastic 
step as officially declaring the government of a state to be unrepubli- 


8° Thaddeus Stevens had said in the course of the debate over the admission of 
Nebraska in 1867: “Sir, anything is a republic which you choose to call a republic. Rome 
was a republic under her worst consuls and emperors. They called it so. There have been 
republics everywhere in the midst of despotism. You may call what you choose a repub- 
lic.” Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 2 Sess., 478 (January 15, 1867). 
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can would not be undertaken without a calculation of the political 
effects. In the absence of such a crisis, Federal approval of the repub- 
licanism of the several state governments will perforce continue to be 
given by inaction: the refusal to unseat congressmen and senators. 


Despite the self-restraint of Congress since 1873, the guarantee still 
retains the tremendous power that was exercised during Reconstruction. 
Congress, by a combination of judicial sanction, historical precedent, 
and actual power, has the final authority in the execution of the clause, 
and there is no barrier to check its action save the specific prohibitions 
of the Constitution.”® The guarantee has lain quiescent since 1873. Were 
it to be again invoked, some profound alterations in our federal system 
might be the result. 

7° Even here, the doctrine of political questions which the Supreme Court has per- 
sistently applied in refusing to assume jurisdiction over cases involving the guarantee 
would bring about an interesting situation: Could the court invalidate a congressional 
act passed under the authority of the guarantee which had the effect of impairing basic 
civil rights? An affirmative answer would necessitate overturning an impressive line of 


precedents, commencing with Luther v. Borden and specifically supported by Pacific 
States Telephone and Telegraph Company v. Oregon, 223 U. S. 110 (1913). 











The Campaign for the Disfranchisement 
of Negroes in South Carolina 


By GeorGE B. TINDALL 


The constitution of 1868 would still be the supreme law of South 
Carolina, a prominent lawyer of the state commented in 1905, “but 
for the fact that it conferred the unrestricted right of suffrage upon 
the negro race.”* Negro suffrage, conferred in 1868 and confirmed by 
the Fifteenth Amendment in 1870, was basic to other political issues 
in the state, even when it did not take precedence over them, in the 
period from the end of Reconstruction to the rewriting of the state 
constitution in 1895. 


Negroes were not eliminated from the public life of South Carolina 
after the victory of Wade Hampton in 1876. Their part, of course, 
was greatly reduced, but Negroes continued to vote and Negro office- 
holders persisted here and there under Bourbon rule. In one county, 
Beaufort, Negro Republicans continued in control down to 1896. In 
Georgetown County they divided offices with white Democrats by 
putting out a fusion ticket in each general election. In other counties 
Negro Republicans and Democrats were occasionally elected. 

The reasons for their continuance in office are not hard to see. The 
Democrats had been faced in 1876 by a large Negro majority. In that 
situation a campaign of outright terror and violence might not have 
been successful. Therefore Democrats adopted a policy of intimidating 
and wooing the Negro voters at the same time.’ A number of Negroes 
were organized into colored Democratic clubs, Negroes ran on the 
Democratic ticket in some counties, and the party platform promised 


1 Henry J. Haynsworth, “The Constitutions of South Carolina,” in Bulletin of the 
South Carolina College, No. 3 (Columbia, 1905), 114. 

2 Francis B. Simkins and Robert H. Woody, South Carolina during Reconstruction 
(Chapel Hill, 1932), 564-69. 
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“acceptance in perfect good faith of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth amendments to the Federal Constitution.’”* 

In addition, men like Wade Hampton, Matthew Calbraith Butler, 
and others of the Bourbon ruling class were characterized by the ante- 
bellum ideal of noblesse oblige toward the Negroes, many of whom 
they had formerly held as slaves. They did not fear the Negro, because 
of their closer familiarity with him and because they, unlike the poorer 
whites, did not face his economic competition. Once the danger of his 
domination had been obviated, they were willing to accept him in 
public life, so long as his position remained clearly subordinate. 

The Negro vote was sharply curtailed, but once the Bourbons were 
strongly entrenched they tended to favor maintenance of the status 
quo, accepting to some extent the view of the Radicals as to the Negro’s 
rights. The curtailment of the Negro vote at first tended to take the 
forms of fraud and violence, which had been methods adopted to carry 
the election of 1876. In addition, the Democrats had the advantage of 
new election laws passed under their control. Legislation of 1878 
eliminated precincts in strong Republican areas and forced Republi- 
cans to walk miles to reach their voting boxes; also, it provided sepa- 
rate boxes and ballots for the election of national officers and of state 
officers,* and the votes of many illiterate Negroes were invalidated as 
they often inserted their ballots in the wrong boxes. 


The ultimate Bourbon solution of regulation of Negro voting was 
the election law of 1882, drafted by Edward McCrady, historian of the 
state and conservative legislator from Charleston who had been de- 
veloping his ideas on suffrage for a number of years. In 1879 he 
expressed dissatisfaction with the fraud and violence that had char- 
acterized the two previous elections. These methods he thought would 
be subversive of their own ends since violence over a long period of 
time could not possibly make for good government and since fraud 
would be even more degrading. Other methods were, therefore, neces- 


8 Ibid., 509-13; Columbia State, May 23, 1895. 


* Statutes at Large of South Carolina (22 vols., Columbia, 1836-1898), XVI, 565-70, 
632-33. 
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sary to keep the Negroes from voting. The objective was to keep to- 
gether the whites, who possessed “‘all the intelligence’ and most of 
the property, so that they, together with a few Negroes who had com- 
mon interests, would rule.° The method for accomplishing this 
objective, however, had not yet taken clear form in McCrady’s mind. 

The following year McCrady indicated in an address to the Euphe- 
mian Society of Erskine College that he had progressed to the point of 
favoring an educational qualification for the ballot. A written consti- 
tution, he said, implied the ability to read and write. So also did the 
ballot, which implied secrecy, and secrecy would be lost if the voter 
had to be assisted in preparing his ballot. Jefferson had said that 
liberty and property were safe only with the fullest information. 
Therefore, education could best be made to serve the general welfare 
by being combined with the suffrage in the requirement that every 
voter be literate. The close relationship of education and right of 
suffrage characterized the movement for disfranchisement of the Negro, 
not only in South Carolina, but elsewhere in the South. 

By 1881 McCrady’s ideas had matured sufficiently for him to advo- 
cate specific action on educational qualifications. In a pamphlet written 
for a legislative committee studying suffrage, he said: 

We complain of the great and cruel injury done to the white race in the 
South by forcing upon us the ignorant negro vote. This has been our cry, and 
it begins to be heard. The remedy is in our hands. Raise the standard of 


citizenship, raise the qualifications of voters. But, raise them equally. If we are 
the superior race we claim to be, we, surely, need not fear the test. 


McCrady’s election law of 1882 employed the multiple-box idea of 
the 1878 law to such an extent that it came to be known popularly as 
the “Eight Ballot Box Law.’ Separate boxes were provided for eight 
different classes of offices, national, state, and local.* The intent of the 


5 Edward McCrady, The Registration of Electors (Charleston, 1880), 3-4. 

® Edward McCrady, The Necessity of Education as the Basis of Our Political System, 
An Address Delivered Before the Euphemian Society, Erskine College, June 28, 1880 
(Charleston, 1880), 4-7, 11-12. 

7 Edward McCrady, The Necessity for Raising the Standard of Citizenship and the 
Right of the General Assembly of the State of South Carolina to Impose Qualifications 
upon Electors (Charleston, 1881), 38. 

8 Statutes at Large of South Carolina, XVII, 1110-26. 
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law was ostensibly to eliminate the necessity for fraud in maintaining 
Democratic supremacy and to substitute an effective literacy test by 
requiring the voter to choose the proper box for his ballot by signs on 
the boxes. McCrady no doubt intended that his law should serve the 
cause of honesty. In practice, however, it was quite simple for the 
election managers to give help to those illiterates whom they knew 
would vote ‘right’ and let the others void their ballots by their own 
ignorance. This measure was most often used to draw the color line, 
but also left open possibilities of fraud by one white faction against 
another. 

Disfranchising practices were made easier by the withdrawal of 
Federal intervention. The army was no longer used in elections after 
1878; attempts at new force bills failed in Congress in 1888 and 1890; 
appropriations for Federal marshalls and superintendents of election 
were cut off in 1894; the last disabilities on old Confederates were 
removed in 1898 by the final Amnesty Act.* During the same period 
the Supreme Court was taking the position that it could act on the 
question of Negro suffrage only in those cases in which the state law 
specifically made provision contrary to the provisions of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. The court did not look beyond the law into the practice.’° 
Since the general practice was to refuse Republicans places on the board 
of elections, in most localities the discriminatory enforcement of tech- 
nically constitutional statutes could effectively nullify the Fifteenth 
Amendment.” 

Nevertheless, Negroes continued to be elected to the General As- 
sembly, although never more than fifteen were to serve at any one time 
after Reconstruction. (That surprisingly large number resulted from a 
Republican-Greenback fusion in 1882.) In the General Assembly of 
1877 it was found, after the battle of the dual governments had cleared 
away, that there were thirty-nine Negroes in the two houses, four of 
whom were in the Senate and three of whom were Democratic repre- 

® Paul Lewinson, Race, Class, and Party: A History of Negro Suffrage in the South 
(New York, 1932), 58-59. 


10 [bid., 59. 
11 Simkins and Woody, South Carolina during Reconstruction, 548. 
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12 


sentatives.‘ The service of Negroes in the South Carolina General 


Assembly can best be indicated in tabular form:** 

















Year Senate House 
Elected All Republicans Republicans Democrats 
1868 11 82 0 
1870 10 v2 0 
1872 16 80 0 
1874 16 74 0 
1876 4 32 3 
1878 3 3 6 
1880 2 4 1 
1882 3 9 3 
1884 2 4 1 
1886 2 4 2 
1888 0 3 2 
1890 0 6 0 
1892 0 3 0 
1894 0 2 0 
1896 0 1 0 








A number of county and municipal offices were also held by Negroes, 
chiefly in the low-country counties of Beaufort, Georgetown, and Berke- 
ley. William Watts Ball, colorful editor of the Charleston News and 
Courier, has listed a number of such cases with which he was person- 
ally familiar. For instance, in the Barnwell County Democratic Con- 
vention of 1882 several white men withdrew in favor of Jack Fleming, 
colored, when he was nominated for coroner. In one Barnwell con- 
vention, Ball recalled, there were 49 Negroes among a total of 203 
Democrats. “These things have long been forgotten in South Caro- 


12 Alrutheus A. Taylor, The Negro in South Carolina during the Reconstruction (Wash- 
ington, 1924), 290. 

18 [bid., 292-307; John S. Reynolds, Reconstruction in South Carolina, 1865-1877 
(Columbia, 1905), 106-108; Simkins and Woody, South Carolina during Reconstruction, 
121. The table was constructed from information found in these pages. Exact verifica- 
tion is difficult because the legislative journals do not indicate the race of members. The 
figures for 1868 are from Reynolds; for 1870-1874, from Simkins and Woody; for 1876- 
1896, from Taylor. A slight discrepancy is found in Reynolds where he lists 11 Negro 
senators but states in his summary that there were 10; 82 Negro representatives are listed, 
but his summary states 78. 
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lina,” he said, “and the grandsons of the white men who could give 
offices to negro Democrats in the eighteen-eighties deny them now the 
small privilege of membership in the party.”™* 

It is not possible to say precisely how effective the curtailment of the 
Negro vote was in that period, as the election returns do not distin- 
guish between the white and colored vote. Negro membership in the 
General Assembly is one index. There is another in the decline of the 
Republican vote for presidential electors, although that is not alto- 
gether reliable since the line between parties did not follow strictly the 
color line. The Republican vote in presidential years was:*° 


Pr 
SAI he ak _ 91,870 
WN soci eee 
1884....... _ 21,733 
1888..... | _. 13,740 
1892 : 13,384 
1896 9,313 


It is significant that Negro Democrats were elected to the state legis- 
lature up to the election of 1890 when the upsurge of the Tillmanites 
made the Bourbons more self-conscious about the desirability of white 
purity in the party. The conclusion might be drawn that if the Tillman 
Movement had not come when it did, arousing the passions of the poor 
whites against their poorer, colored competitors, Negro suffrage might 
have been on such a firm basis in another fifteen or twenty years that 
it would not have been challenged so long as it remained influential 
only in such restricted areas as the counties of Beaufort and George- 
town. But the division of the white Democrats made real once again 
the possibility that the Negro vote would be a factor in state politics, 
and the Tillman Movement, following the example of the Mississippi 
Convention of 1890 as the Red Shirts of 1876 had copied the example 
of the Mississippi Rifle Clubs, culminated in the complete disfranchise- 
ment of the Negroes. 


14 William Watts Ball, The State that Forgot: South Carolina's Surrender to De- 
mocracy (Indianapolis, 1932), 174. 


15 —. Eastman Irvine (ed.), The World Almanac and Book of Facts for 1946 (New 
York, 1946), 513. 
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This can be attributed in large degree to the fact that the farmers’ 
movement in South Carolina, known to contemporaries as the Reform 
Movement and to historians as the Tillman Movement, resulted in the 
capture of the Democratic party machinery rather than the establish- 
ment of a third party. The capture of that machinery in 1890 resulted 
in the nomination by the Bourbons, who called themselves Conserva- 
tives, of an independent candidate for governor. This candidate, Alex- 
ander G. Haskell, refused to promise any offices to Negroes, but did 
promise ‘fair play’ and actively sought their votes against the regular 
Democratic candidate, Benjamin Ryan Tillman." In other states, where 
the Bourbons had retained control of the Democratic party, the leaders 
of the farmers found it necessary to appeal to the Negro vote in the 
general elections. Thus, whereas the farmers’ movements in other 
states tended toward rapprochement with the Negroes, the movement 
in South Carolina served to intensify the anti-Negro philosophy of the 
southern Democratic party. 

Since the beginning of his agitation Tillman had been for calling a 
constitutional convention to incorporate into the supreme law of the 
state restrictions on the social rights and suffrage of the Negroes. The 
Shell Manifesto, which launched the Tillman campaign for governor 
in 1890, called for a constitutional convention ‘that we may have an 
organic law framed by South Carolinians for South Carolinians and 
suited to our wants, thereby lessening the burdens of taxation and 
giving us better government.’ After the Haskell bolt from the De- 
mocratic party the demand became more insistent, because it was 
evident that with a Negro majority in the state the Negro vote might 
conceivably carry an election, especially if it were organized by the 
capable leadership that the Conservatives had to offer. 

Not only were the immediate political causes important in bringing 
about the disfranchising convention, but also the personality and phil- 


16 Francis B. Simkins, The Tillman Movement in South Carolina (Durham, 1926), 
103-34. 

17 Henry Steele Commager (ed.), Documents of American History (2 vols. in one, 
New York, 1946), Il, 138-42. The ‘Shell Manifesto” is herein quoted from the Charles- 
ton News and Courier, January 23, 1890. 
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osophy of Tillman and his followers. His biographer says that “Liberal 
rationalizations concerning race equality meant no more to Tillman 
than to the veriest backwoodsman.’"** He, and many of his followers, 
had seen Negroes as slaves, had observed them as freedmen and found 
them lacking, and had probably never reflected on the possible relation- 
ship of opportunity and ability. They had seen Negroes outsmarted 
and outbluffed at the polls. Some, without any qualms, had seen them 
murdered in cold blood. 


Much of Tillman’s aversion to the race dated from the time of his 
childhood, when he had seen completely raw and ignorant slaves, just 
smuggled in from Africa, purchased by his widowed mother and put 
to work on the family farm.’® Much of his attitude no doubt also came 
from the use of Negro labor on his farm. Keeping that labor subor- 
dinated was important in order to keep its demands down. That the 
aversion to the Negro did not go so far as a desire to be rid of him is 
indicated by an act passed in the first Tillmanite legislature requiring 
that emigrant agents seeking to sign up and export laborers from the 
state be forced to pay $500 for a license in each county in which they 
operated.”° The economic factor, then, was the most important to those 
Tillman supporters of the agricultural entrepreneur class who wanted 
to see the influence of the Negro destroyed while his sinews were re- 
tained. The economic factor was important on a different plane to 
those poor whites who saw in the Negro an economic competitor—and 
it was from this class, the ‘“wool hat boys,” that much of the Tillman 
support was drawn. 


In bolstering the issue of race prejudice nothing was so effective as 
the tradition of Reconstruction as a period of unparalleled suffering 
for the white race, all of it resulting from Negro rule. Tillman's lurid 
picturization is typical of the interpretation given to that period of the 
state’s history. 


18 Francis B. Simkins, Pitchfork Ben Tillman: South Carolinian (Baton Rouge, 1944), 
286. 

19 Jbid., 30. 

20 Francis B. Simkins, ‘Race Legislation in South Carolina Since 1865,” II, in South 
Atlantic Quarterly (Durham, 1902- ), XX (1921), 177. 
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There is no man . . . living in the country who dared during that dark 
period to leave his fireside without dread that when he returned he would find 
some harm to his family; and he dared not go forth without being armed, 
fearful of robbery. The sky was lit almost every night by the glare of burning 
dwellings and gin houses.” 

That was the sort of thing to which Negro rule had led, said Till- 
man, and he verbally suspended over the state like Damocles’ sword 
the danger of its return. When the whites divided it meant that white 
factions would appeal to the Negro vote, and this would lead to 
promises to the Negro, more offices for the Negro, and eventually back 
to the conditions of Reconstruction. 

Haskell had said in 1890, “When the white race divides it is a ques- 
tion with the colored race which party will govern the State.”** When 
he expressed such sentiments he infuriated the Tillmanites. The fear 
was nourished that once the Negroes began to regain political influence 
they would continue to gain power until they ruled to the exclusion of 
the white people. Public opinion among the whites shifted from the 
idea of control of the Negro ballot to that of complete disfranchise- 
ment of the Negro; and the leaders determined upon a constitutional 
convention for that purpose. 

But Tillman's influence could not secure the passage of a measure 
in the legislature for the calling of a convention during his first term 
as governor. It was only after the election of 1892 that he had a 
sufficient stranglehold on the General Assembly to choke out of it the 
two-thirds vote necessary for the passage of a joint resolution to provide 
for a vote in the next general election on the calling of a convention.” 

The reasons why such a vote had not been taken sooner were four- 
fold: first, the constitution of 1868 was theoretically an excellent 
document, although drafted by carpetbaggers and ignorant ex-slaves, 
because it was modeled on the best state constitutions of the day; sec- 
ond, it had many provisions that the Conservatives had gradually come 

21 Journal of the Constitutional Convention of the State of South Carolina (Columbia, 
1895), 463. 

22 Simkins, Tillman Movement, 129. 


28 South Carolina General Assembly, Howse Journal, 1892, p. 418; South Carolina 
General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1892, p. 326. 
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to adopt as their own, such as representation by population and the 
theory of universal free education; third, there was for some time the 
fear of renewed Federal intervention if any move were made to tamper 
with the Republican-made constitution; and after 1886 the fear of Till- 
manite control in the convention made the Conservatives somewhat 
wary of calling one.* In addition, the constitution provided that a two- 
thirds vote in each of the two houses of the General Assembly was 
necessary before the question could be submitted to the people.” 

After the resolution for a vote was passed in 1892 the issue was 
more or less dormant until the beginning of the election campaign in 
1894, the year in which the vote was taken by the people on the issue 
of holding the convention. There were two major state-wide campaigns 
that year, for senator and governor, but the Columbia Daily Register 
pointed out that although these lent interest to the campaign, the real 
struggle was over the convention.” 

In the campaign of 1892 the contest between the two factions had 
been carried on within the Democratic party, Tillman winning handily 
over John Calhoun Sheppard, the Conservative candidate. The cam- 
paign of 1894 saw the renewal of the independent Conservative candi- 
dacy and a consequent appeal to the Negroes who had already been 
somewhat aroused from their lethargy by the prospect of a convention 
called to disfranchise them. 

The Tillmanites, or Reformers as they were more generally called 
in that day, had three candidates in the field for governor. In order to 
avoid splitting their vote they followed the practice of holding a con- 
vention in advance of the party convention, a sort of party-within-a- 
party device that had brought Tillman the governorship in 1890. The 
Reformers even held a preliminary primary to choose delegates to the 
factional convention. In the convention John Gary Evans, a young 
leader in the House, readily won a majority of 262 to 58 over two 
opponents, largely because of Tillman’s tacit approval.” 

24 Simkins, Tillman Movement, 203-204. 

25 South Carolina Constitution, 1868, Art. XV, Sec. 3. 


26 Columbia Daily Register, October 31, 1894. 
27 Columbia State, August 12, 17, 1894. 
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A week later the only other candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion, Samson Pope of Newberry, withdrew from the race with a state- 
ment that the Reform “Ringsters’’ were so completely in control of the 
party machinery that a fair contest would be impossible. The question 
as to who would hold office, he said, was being settled by fourteen 
thousand Ringsters using the system of holding an early primary to the 
results of which many thousands of voters would be pledged. In many 
counties, Pope said, the voters had been so intimidated that no ticket 
had been put out for him. Therefore, he called upon loyal Democrats 
to stay out of the primary altogether, to avoid pledging themselves to 
its result and thus leave the door open for an independent candidate in 
the general election.** 


The independent candidate turned out to be the same Samson Pope. 
He announced on September 8 his candidacy in the general election on 
the same day that a call was issued for a convention of all “true Demo- 
crats’” (Conservatives) to gather a week later.*” There apparently was 
not any connection between the two events because the convention 
made no nominations and simply went on record as opposing the con- 
stitutional convention. Several Negro leaders were seen in and around 
the meeting hall, among them ex-Congressmen Thomas Ezekiel Miller 
and Robert Smalls, evidently trying to influence the Conservatives to 
make nominations which would then be supported by the Republicans.” 
The Reformers accused the Conservatives of seeking to capture the 
Negro vote for 1896 by opposing the constitutional convention, al- 
though hesitating to make the forlorn effort for Samson Pope in 1894. 
Pope, on the other hand, hinted that Tillman and Evans had made a 
deal with Negro Congressman George Washington Murray whereby 
the Negro vote would be delivered to them. Murray represented the 
gerrymandered Seventh Congressional District which had been created 
to concentrate the greatest Negro voting power in one district and 

28 [bid., August 23, 1894. 


29 [bid., September 8, 1894. 
8 Columbia Daily Register, September 27, 1894. 
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leave the other districts in white control. He led a faction hostile to 
that led by Miller and Smalls.** 


When the regular convention of the Democratic party assembled 
in Columbia on September 19 there was little opposition to the “ma- 
chine control” of Tillman and Senator James Laurens Manning Irby. 
Evans was readily nominated for governor, and two resolutions were 
pushed through supporting the constitutional convention and the Popu- 
listic Ocala platform of 1890.°* The latter resolution left the Re- 
formers open to the charge that they were not true Democrats because 
they seemed more in accord with the Populist platform than with that 
of the national Democratic party. 

The other resolution led to a tense situation when Irby, chairman 
of the party, failed to print any ‘‘No convention” tickets. Customarily 
at that time the tickets were printed by the parties, each putting out 
a ticket listing its candidates, and for some time it had been customary 
for the dominant Democrats to print tickets for both sides of issues 
that were brought up for a referendum vote. When the tickets were 
sent out, however, it was found that no anti-convention ballots had 
been printed. In reply to a letter from the Charleston County chairman 
of the party, Irby pointed out that the party convention had gone on 
record in favor of a constitutional convention and that there was no 
obligation on the party chairman to print any but “Yes” tickets. He 
pointed out that the Republicans and Independents, led by the Colum- 
bia State, the Charleston News and Courier, and the Greenville News, 
had sufficient funds to print “No” tickets.* As a matter of fact, the 
printing had already been done in Charleston and the tickets had been 
expressed all over the state.** 


It has already been noted that Tillman's fear of the Negro was 
perhaps more a matter of political expediency than of personal con- 
viction of danger; nevertheless, he had a real aversion to the race and 


81 [bid.; Columbia State, September 8, 1894. 

82 Columbia Daily Register, September 20, 1894. 

33 [bid., October 24, 1894. 

84 The Columbia State, October 21, 1894, requested contributions of seventy dollars to 
defray expenses for the printing and expressing of 315,000 “No” tickets. 
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a sincere belief in its inferiority. Insofar as it is possible to ascertain 
the motives of the men behind the movement for white supremacy, 
the following seem to have guided them: (1) the political ambition 
that was willing to use any ready-made issue so long as it promised 
success; (2) a belief in the innate inferiority of the Negroes; and (3) 
a real dislike of Negroes and an almost pathological fear of “Negro 
rule” that was descended from the old terror of slave insurrections and 
buttressed by the more recent stories of Reconstruction that had been 
rehearsed in more and more macabre shapes with the passage of time. 
The latter, of course, was the greatest motivation of the common Till- 
manite. It was a feeling sharpened by economic adversity and the ne- 
cessity of competing with the Negro for the few crumbs that the de- 
pressed agriculture of that day had to offer. 

The state Democratic executive committee played upon these emo- 
tions and fears by pointing out in a pronouncement to the people that 
the potential colored voting population of the state was about forty 
thousand more than the white and that the appeal of the Independents 
to that vote proved that they intended to capitalize on it to carry the 
state in 1896. The convention, it was said, was the only way to avoid 
the danger. “Fortunately, the opportunity is offered the white people 
of the State in the coming election to obviate all future danger, and 
fortify Anglo-Saxon civilization against every assault from within and 
without, and that is the calling of a constitutional convention to deal 
with the all important question of suffrage.’’*° 

The committee also assured the voters that it was possible to dis- 
franchise the Negroes without denying the vote to any white man and, 
what was more important, without violating the United States Con- 
stitution. It was generally understood that this could best be done by 
something like the Mississippi Plan, the chief featute of which was a 
literacy qualification with a property alternative and a clause providing 
that any person who could understand the Constitution when it was 
read to him would be permitted to vote. No illiterate Negro could 
vote under these provisions, of course, whereas illiterate whites could 


5 Columbia Daily Register, October 10, 1894. 
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be quickly admitted under some alternative provision.** The committee 
said that the minor points of the method of disfranchisement would be 
ironed out in the election of delegates to the convention.” 

When Tillman was asked what measures were in view for accom- 


plishing a limitation of the suffrage, he replied in a statement remark- 
able for its dictatorial tone: 


That's my secret. Let the people of the state . . . trust me. Let them vote 
for the convention. The time to discuss the method for reducing the Negro 
majority is after the convention has been called. . . . If the plan then sug- 


gested does not meet their approval they can elect men pledged not to incor- 
porate it in the new Constitution.** 

At the same time he once again reviewed the horrors of Reconstruc- 
tion and expressed alarm at the continued tendency of white men, in 
spite of this memory, to split into factions and appeal to the Negro 
vote. Not since Reconstruction, he said, had the issue of the Negro 
vote come so much to the fore, because not since then had the white 
people been so dangerously divided. 

The Columbia Daily Register, a Reform organ, argued editorially 
that an effective disfranchisement of the Negro would make possible 
the activity of two white parties in the state. Some Conservatives, it 
said, agreed that the development of a two-party system would be de- 
sirable but not altogether practicable so long as the Negro vote re- 
mained as the arbiter between the white factions.** The Register was 
one of the few dailies of the state, if not the only one, that strenuously 
supported the convention, continually insisting that “The constitu- 
tional convention is the only way to ensure white supremacy and it 
must and will be called.” Larry Gantt, its former editor, then at outs 
with Tillman, commented sourly that the Register as state printer stood 
to be the greatest gainer in the state from a constitutional convention 
which would tide it over an otherwise dull summer.” 

%6 Mississippi Constitution, 1890, Art. XII. 

87 Columbia Daily Register, October 10, 1894. 

38 Ibid., October 30, 1894. 

3% [bid., October 19, 1894. 


4° [bid., October 12, 1894. 
*! Spartanburg Piedmont Headlight, quoted in Columbia State, October 13, 1894. 
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While the chief aim of the Reformers seems to have been to elimi- 
nate the Negro from politics entirely and to rid the state of the “shame” 
of living under a constitution made by carpetbaggers and Negroes, the 
Opposition did not aim at an opposite policy of protecting the political 
rights of the Negro, but rather at forestalling a convention that would 
most probably be dominated by Tillmanites and would give them the 
power to rewrite the constitution. Second, an opposition editorial 
claimed, a convention would endanger the political rights of both 
white and black. This was an appeal to the Negro masses and to the 
fears of poor illiterate whites that they might have their vote taken 
away—an indirect appeal, to be sure, since they could not read the 
editorial. Third, it was held that a convention representing the people 
is theoretically omnipotent and not subject to the constitutional limi- 
tations on the legislature. In the eyes of the Conservatives this would 
be calamitous if Tillman should gain control. Fourth, it was argued 
that since a Tillmanite legislature would make the law providing for 
the election of the delegates to the convention it would be in a position 
to keep opponents of the Ring out of the convention.” 


Samson Pope, the Independent candidate for governor, warned that 
there were ‘many other things than suffrage to deal with and many 
other things . . . intended by the ring to be dealt with.” In his 
opinion the suffrage issue was simply used to draw attention away 
from the other changes that were to be made. The Columbia State 
named some of the many things certain to be incorporated in the new 
constitution by the Reformers, and several others likely to be included. 
Among those certain to be put in were (1) an educational qualification 
for voting, (2) repeal or reduction of the two-mill tax for education, 
(3) an increase of the poll tax, (4) constitutional status for the state 
liquor dispensary, and (5) a provision that courts could not pass on 
the constitutionality of laws. Things that were likely to be included 
were (1) extension of the dispensary system to other commodities than 
liquor, (2) abolition of the lien laws and the homestead law, (3) in- 


*2 Columbia State, September 28, 1894. 
*8 Columbia Daily Register, October 12, 1894. 


———— 
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creased tenure of office for the incumbents, (4) arbitrary changing of 
county lines, (5) higher salaries for state officials, and (6) discrimi- 
nations against corporations.“ 

The Charleston News and Courier expressed fear of a failure to 
provide for the submission of the completed constitution to the elec- 
torate: 

And when once the Convention is called it will make a Constitution that 
will stand for years to come. It will be too late to “kick” against it after it has 
been adopted. There is no provision for submitting it to the judgment of the 
people after it has passed the Convention. There is no intention of so submitting 
it. . . . Above all white Democrats . . . should remember that and govern 
their conduct accordingly. The advocates of the new Constitution do not dare 


to trust it to the people. The people must decide whether they dare to trust it 
to its advocates.** 


Conservative opinion held the “Negro rule” scare to be extremely 
overdrawn. The following statement from the Charleston Sun is typical 
of such opinion: 

We wish to express our honest conviction that the negro bugaboo is a really 
harmless and frayed out wraith which has been used and abused for nearly 
twenty years now to the injustice and suppression of the great majority of our 
people. . . . There was never any shadow of a possibility of negro domina- 
tion in South Carolina except for the moment that it was propped and sup- 


ported by Federal bayonets. The days and conditions of 1876 can never repeat 
themselves. They have gone to return no more. 


The opposition to the convention came from no positive desire to 
protect the Negro in his political rights, except, of course, in the case 
of negligible opposition that the Negroes and Republicans put up. 
They made no nominations, but threw their support to Pope. The 
strongest opposition came from the Conservatives and for partisan 
reasons, a fear of what the Tillman-controlled convention might do, 
and to some extent a feeling that the race issue had been altogether 
trumped up and that it was a sleeping dog that had better be let lie. 
Nevertheless, each faction tried assiduously to paint the other with the 

#4 Columbia State, October 19, 1894. 

*° Charleston News and Courier, October 11, 1894. The new constitution was later 


promulgated by the convention without submission to the vote of the people. 
** Editorial quoted from the Charleston Sun, ibid., October 20, 1894. 
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tar of Negro support, a tendency which indicated the general feeling 
of the whites. The Columbia Register carried an account of the ap- 
pearance in Fairfield County of a circular urging Negroes to vote for 
Pope and against the convention. In the same issue it played up an 
interracial meeting called in Greenville to hear the Republican candi- 
date for Congress.“ The Columbia State, on the other hand, told the 
story of a fusion of Tillmanites with Negro Republicans to divide the 
legislative seats from Beaufort County.* 

As the campaign progressed the pressure became so strong that it 
was obvious to all that the vote on the convention would be extremely 
close although the Reformers were assured of winning the guberna- 
torial and senatorial races by comfortable margins. Consequently, the 
Reformers unlimbered their big guns for a rally at Ridgeway in Fair- 
field County on October 27 to concentrate on the convention issue. 
This was to be the climax of the campaign, but heavy rains before the 
meeting cut down the attendance somewhat. They did not, however, 
dampen the ardor of the featured speakers, Tillman and Evans. 

Tillman told the voters that the Independent ticket was made up of 
men who “want to put you back in the caldron of hell from which you 
emerged in 1876."*° He then reviewed the horrors of the caldron and 
warned that dickering with the Negroes would inevitably lead back 
to similar conditions. (The next day the State sprang the story of the 
Negro-Tillmanite deal in Beaufort, to the delight of the Conserva- 
tives.) The Eight Box Law, he said, had operated effectively so long 
as the whites were not divided, but a constitutional method of dis- 
franchisement was needed now. In reply to a query from the audience 
about the possibility of devising a plan to disfranchise the Negroes 
without disfranchising some whites, he replied: “I have told you once 

47 Columbia Daily Register, November 1, 1894. An interesting and sharply slanted 
headline appeared in the Register, September 30, 1894: “SPECTACULAR SAMSON, 
The Three Ring Exhibition from Newberry. The Sanguine and Self-Asserting Political 
Shepherd Whose Seraphic Form is Shambling up the Sinuous Banks of Salt River, and 
whose Sanguinity will end up in Sobs and Shipwrecks.” 

48 Columbia State, October 29, 1894. The alliterative headline in this case was: 
“DEAL WITH THE DARKIES, Tillman's Great Double-Faced Anglo Africo Act.” 


#° Columbia Daily Register, October 28, 1894. The account of the Tillman and Evans 
speeches is taken from this source. 
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that if a white man is to be disfranchised in trying to disfranchise the 
Negro, I will not be in favor of it.” 

Much of Evans’ speech also was taken up with a review of Recon- 
struction. He deprecated the continued existence of that “Radical Rag,” 
the constitution of 1868 that had been made by aliens and Negroes. 
He pointed to Article IX, Section 16, which he said branded every 
Confederate soldier a rebel and traitor. It was the article which, in 
accordance with congressional requirement, had repudiated the Con- 
federate debt of the state. He also lamented the fact that white men 
were paying most of the taxes for schools while Negroes had 50,000 
more students than the whites—actually they had only 15,563 more.” 
Last of all, he accused Pope and the Independents of affiliation with 
the Negroes. 

Pope denied the charge later in the day from the balcony of a store 
on the main street of Ridgeway. When the rally had been arranged 
Pope had requested time for a reply to the speeches of the Reformers. 
It had been granted, but at the last minute had been withdrawn by the 
chairman of the meeting. Pope renewed his warning that the Ring 
intended to put many things other than a suffrage restriction in the 
new constitution. Among these he mentioned specifically clauses pro- 
viding for a dispensary, a three-dollar poll tax, and the elimination of 
the two-mill tax for education. He emphasized, too, that the Ring 
intended to write a constitution and put it into effect without sub- 
mitting it to a vote of the people. 

Ten days after the Ridgeway rally the general election was held. 
Evans won over Pope by more than two to one, and Tillman had an 
obvious majority of the General Assembly for his election to the Senate 
over M. C. Butler, but the convention issue was in doubt for several 
days. The final official tabulation was 31,402 for and 29,523 against, 
a slim majority of 1,879.°* The general picture was one of low-country 
Opposition and upcountry support, with exceptions in scattered counties. 


5° Reports and Resolutions of the General Assembly of the State of South Carolina 
(1896), I, 436. 


51 Columbia State, October 28, 1894. The account of Pope's speech is taken from this 
source. 


52 “Report of the Secretary of State to the General Assembly of South Carolina,” in 
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The leading Conservative papers of the state claimed fraud, the 
Charleston News and Courier headlining the election news, “A Ma- 
chine Election—White Men Cheat White Men in South Carolina.”™ 
Four days after the election the same paper carried accounts of fraud 
charges in Greenville, Darlington, Aiken, Fairfield, Florence, Orange- 
burg, and other counties.** In Greenville, it was noted, the board of 
canvassers threw out the vote of one city precinct that had voted 728-30 
against the convention.** Samson Pope issued a statement five days 
after the election calling upon the people to “remember that a Con- 
stitutional Convention has been called through fraud of the blackest 
character. Let us join hands and expose this . . . and bring the per- 
petrators to justice."** The Columbia State likewise flatly charged 
fraud and carried reports from many parts of the state to back up its 
accusations.” 

The nearest thing to a formal investigation of the charges can be 
found in testimony on three contested congressional elections held at 
the same time as the vote on the convention. This approach is unfor- 
tunately indirect; furthermore it must be taken into consideration that 
the testimony was presented to a Republican-dominated congressional 
committee. 

The contest in the Sixth District brought out three methods whereby 
Republican voters were kept from the polls or failed to have their 
ballots counted in the congressional race: (1) the drawing of votes 
from boxes where the total number of ballots exceeded the number 
of registered electors; (2) the use of violence; and (3) willful delay 
and hindrances. This testimony, of course, can be applied only 
obliquely to the convention issue, but discrimination against Republi- 
cans by the use of violence and other hindrances inevitably cut down 


Reports and Resolutions of the General Assembly of the State of South Carolina (1894), 
II, 472. 

53 Charleston News and Courier, November 7, 1894. 

54 [bid., November 10, 1894. 

55 Ibid., November 16, 1894. 

56 [bid., November 12, 1894. 

57 Columbia State, November 9, 1894. 

58 “Joshua E. Wilson v. John McLaurin,” House Reports, 54 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 
1566 (Serial No. 3462). 
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considerably the vote against the convention, since it may be presumed 
that most Republicans were opposed to it. 

The report on the contest in the Seventh District is more detailed, 
covering fifty-five pages and containing testimony from fifty-five in- 
dividuals. On the basis of this report the House, on June 4, 1896, 
awarded the contested seat to Republican George W. Murray over 
Democrat William Elliott, chiefly on the basis of frauds uncovered in 
Charleston. In this case, too, the linkage of the congressional election 
with the convention referendum is difficult, especially in view of the 
fact that in several cases testimony from Negro voters indicated that 
they were denied the right to vote at the congressional box but were 
permitted to vote on the convention. Apparently the dominant Con- 
servative element of Charleston, while opposed to permitting Negroes 
to vote against the white Elliott for Congress, was not averse to having 
their votes recorded against Tillman’s convention. However, it was 
found in many cases that errors in the registration certificates of Ne- 
groes kept them from voting at any box. The errors were significantly 
against Negroes in almost every case.” 

In the Second Congressional District the Republicans in 1894 adopted 
the practice of having representatives stand outside each polling place 
and take down the names of those Republicans who had been denied 
registration and/or the right to vote. From evidence furnished by these 
lists it was reported that 1,029 were denied the right to vote for con- 
gressman in Colleton, 770 in Berkeley, 311 in Lexington, 436 in 
Richland, 1,575 in Sumter, and 402 in Orangeburg. Most, if not all, 
of these were Negroes. On the basis of this information the Second 
District seat was declared vacant by the House on June 1, 1896." 

In the presence of such overwhelming evidence of fraud, rumors of 
fraud elsewhere, the fact that the election machinery was controlled 
by the Reformers, and the extremely close vote on the convention, the 


59 “George W. Murray v. William Elliott,” House Repts., 54 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 1567 
(Serial No. 3462), 1-55. 


6°“’Thomas B. Johnston v. J. William Stokes,’ House Repts., 54 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 
1229 (Serial No. 3461), 7-8, 10-11, 95. 


61 Journal of the House of Representatives, 54 Cong., 1 Sess. (Serial No. 3367a), 558. 
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suspicion is great that the convention was called by fraudulent manipu- 
lation of the election. It is possible that the Charleston Conservatives, 
in their eagerness to defeat the Negro congressman, defeated their 
own ends insofar as the convention was concerned by disfranchising 
Negroes who would have voted against the convention. It is also pos- 
sible that if Samson Pope had not had the temerity to run against 
Evans, the Reformers would have been unable to play so strongly on 
the Negro issue and thus entice enough voters to the polls to carry the 
convention over the combined Conservative and Negro vote, for the 
Negro issue was the only one argued by those who favored the con- 
vention. 

On the other hand, the Negro issue was not argued by the Conser- 
vatives, though some of them deprecated it and the Columbia State 
still spoke wistfully of the ‘ten years’ success of ‘the Georgetown 
plan’ ” after the convention had passed the halfway mark in its work. 
There was greater unanimity among the whites on the disfranchise- 
ment of the Negro than was apparent in the close vote on the conven- 
tion. The unanimity demonstrated itself when after the Democratic 
primary there was general support of the Democratic candidates. Only 
six Republicans, all Negroes, and no Independents were elected to the 
convention. 

Only two prominent white men spoke out clearly for the political 
rights of Negroes. One was Colonel John J. Dargan, a Red Shirt 
leader in 1876 and now a newspaper publisher of Sumter, who com- 
mended the example of Georgetown County's fusion government and 
spoke out against white supremacy but “for the supremacy of right 
and justice.”"* The other was Wade Hampton, a pathetic figure left 
behind by the rush of events, but still trying to carry out his pledges 
of 1876 to protect the political rights of the Negroes. Hampton called 
for fusion in the election of delegates. ‘The negroes have acted of late 
with rare moderation and liberality,” he said in a letter published in 
the Columbia Daily Register, “and if we meet them in the same spirit 


62 Columbia State, November 1, 1895. 
$8 [bid., March 16, 1895. 
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they have shown, they will aid in selecting good representatives for 
the convention.” 

Tillman's plan of disfranchisement by educational qualification com- 
bined with a property alternative and a temporary understanding clause 
passed in the convention by a vote of 77-41," but there was not one 
among those who opposed it who spoke for the Negroes’ right to vote, 
with the exception of the six Negro delegates, each of whom delivered 
himself of a dramatic appeal for the right to vote. The three grounds 
on which the white delegates split with Tillman were: (1) the belief 
that “white supremacy may be secured without resorting to the perhaps 
questionable means adopted by the Convention”; (2) opposition to 
property and educational qualifications, a stand adopted by many Till- 
manites, including United States Senator Irby; and (3) fear that it 
would open the convention to a charge of “conspiracy to defraud a 
certain class of American citizens in the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise,” which charge might be sustained in the Supreme Court.®* 


Only two white delegates voted against the final adoption of the 
constitution. T. E. Dudley of Marlboro County, who had proposed an 
Australian ballot and voted against the suffrage article, said simply: 

. . there are many matters in the Constitution . . . I thought un- 
wise, and still hold to that opinion.” I. Harleston Read of George- 
town voted against the constitution because he felt the understanding 
clause opened the door to fraud.” 


But the majority seemed to express the general opinion of the domi- 
nant whites. To the young historian David Duncan Wallace it seemed 
to be “the general opinion of the people that they have a good con- 
stitution. . . . the white people seem satisfied, and the political 
apathy of the negroes is undisturbed.’""* The Columbia State thought 
that the greater part of the convention’s work was ‘‘considerate, fair 


64 Columbia Daily Register, May 28, 1895. 

65 Journal of the Constitutional Convention of the State of South Carolina (Columbia, 
1895), 517. 

66 [bid., 517-18. 

67 [bid., 727. 

68 David Duncan Wallace, “The South Carolina Constitutional Convention of 1895,” 
in Sewanee Review (Sewanee, 1892- ), IV (1895-1896), 359-60. 
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and conscientious.”** The only dissenting note was introduced by the 
Republican state committee, which described the suffrage article as 
“an attempt to perpetuate cheating and fraud in elections by enacting 
it into the fundamental law of the State,” and warned prophetically 
that the suffrage issue was far from settled.” 


69 Columbia State, December 5, 1895. 
70 [bid., December 8, 1895. 


Notes and Documents 
THE ORIGIN OF THE First “Jim Crow” Law 


,° By STANLEY J. FOLMSBEE 


The practice of requiring by legislative enactment that Negroes use 
railroad coaches or compartments separate from those for whites, 
commonly referred to as ‘Jim Crow” legislation, did not become gen- 
eral in the South until the closing decade of the nineteenth century. 
Earlier, however, in 1881, the legislature of Tennessee enacted a law 
requiring railroads to provide separate cars or compartments for the 
use of Negroes. By this abortive statute—for so it proved to be—Ten- 
nessee acquired a somewhat undeserved notoriety, in at least one col- 
lege textbook, as the originator of ‘Jim Crow’ legislation.* Moreover, 
the purpose of this law and the circumstances surrounding its enact- 
ment were strikingly different from what is generally believed to be 
the origin of this type of discriminatory legislation. It is often assumed 
that prior to the passage of the “Jim Crow”’ laws no effective racial dis- 
crimination existed on railroad trains. A review of the facts will serve 
to correct this misconception and also provide bases for a comparison 
of the situation and attitudes as they were then with what they are 
today. 

The alleged “Jim Crow” law of 1881 was enacted by a legislature 

1 See A. M. Schlesinger, Political and Social Growth of the American People, 1865- 
1940 (New York, 1941), 185. Incidentally, Professor Schlesinger is in error in stating 
that the Tennessee law of 1881 required Negroes “to use” different coaches or compart- 
ments. He naturally ignored, as temporary, a Mississippi statute of November 21, 1865, 
passed by the first Reconstruction government of the state, which prohibited railroads 
from allowing Negroes to ride in coaches set apart for or used by whites. W. L. Flem- 
ing (ed.), Documentary History of Reconstruction (2 vols., Cleveland, 1906), I, 281. 


See also Vernon L. Wharton, The Negro in Mississippi, 1865-1890 (Chapel Hill, 1947), 
230. 
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in which one house was controlled by the Republican party and which 
included four Negro members. Only two Negro members voted against 
the measure; the other two did not vote. The bill was signed without 
hesitation by the first Republican governor of the state elected after 
the overthrow of the Radical regime.” The apparent anomaly of Re- 
publican support is explained by the fact that the bill was considered 
by white members to be a concession to Negroes—a consolation prize 
designed to assuage somewhat the sting caused by the failure of the 
four Negro legislators* to secure the repeal of a more seriously dis- 
criminatory statute passed in 1875. It was also designed to clarify a 
rather confused legal situation. 


In 1867 the Radical legislature had prohibited racial discrimination 
by railroads and other common carriers. The 1875 law not only nulli- 
fied, in effect, this act, but also went so far as to abrogate the common 
law in regard to the “rights, duties, and liabilities of innkeepers, com- 
mon carriers, and proprietors of places of public amusement.” Such 
providers of public service were released from “any obligation to en- 
tertain, carry or admit, any person, whom he shall for any reason what- 
ever, choose not to entertain, carry or admit’’; and no right under the 
common law was to exist in favor of any person refused admission. 


2 In the state campaign of 1880, Alvin Hawkins, one of the three Republicans elected 
to the governorship since Reconstruction, won the election because of a serious split in 
Democratic ranks over the issue of the state debt. The house of representatives elected 
was composed of 37 Republicans, 37 Democrats, and 1 Greenbacker, but was organized 
by the Republicans. The Democrats retained control of the senate. John Trotwood Moore 
and Austin P. Foster, Tennessee, the Volunteer State (4 vols., Chicago, 1923), I, 561. 

8 The four Negro members of the house of representatives, all Republicans, were 
T. A. Sykes of Davidson County, T. F. Cassels and I. F. Norris of Shelby County, and 
John W. Boyd of Tipton County. Sykes had come from North Carolina with revenue 
officials of the United States government and served as internal revenue collector in 
Nashville. Cassels was a lawyer and had been educated at Oberlin College. He was an 
assistant attorney general of Shelby County. Norris was a successful businessman of 
Memphis; he later moved to North Dakota. Monroe N. Work (comp.), “Some Negro 
Members of Reconstruction Conventions and Legislatures and of Congress,” in Journal 
of Negro History (Washington, D. C., 1916- ), V (1920), 113-15. See also Alrutheus 
A. Taylor, The Negro in Tennessee, 1865-1880 (Washington, 1941), 298, n. 13. Taylor, 
following Charles Miller, Official Manual of the State of Tennessee (Nashville, 1890), 
omits the name of Norris from his list of Negro members of the assembly of 1881. Prior 
to 1881 only one Negro—Sampson W. Keeble, elected in 1872—had served in the Ten- 
nessee legislature. 
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The right of innkeepers, carriers of passengers, and keepers of places 
of amusement to “control the access and admission or exclusion of 
persons to or from” their establishments was made as “perfect and 
complete” as that of the owner “of any private house, carriage, or 
private theatre, or places of amusement for his family.’"* Except as ap- 
plied to common carriers this legislation is still in force in Tennessee 
and is in accord with the general pattern of southern racial discrimi- 
nation. 

So far as common carriers were concerned, this legislation enabled 
railroad companies to adopt the policy, which became customary, of 
giving Negroes, men and women alike, the choice of staying off the 
trains or of paying first-class fare and accepting second-class accom- 
modations in the smoking cars. These were made offensive by tobacco 
smoke, tobacco juice, profanity, and obscenity. Since this practice oc- 
casionally involved interstate commerce, however, it made possible 
a test of the constitutionality of such state legislation by the Federal 
courts. Consequently, a Federal circuit court in 1880 adjudged the 
Tennessee law of 1875 to be unconstitutional in so far as it conflicted 
with the Federal regulation of interstate commerce. The particular 
case involved a Negro woman, alleged to have been a “notorious and 
public courtesan, addicted to the use of profane language and offensive 
conduct in public places.” She had been forced to move from the ladies’ 
car to the smoking car, which was “crowded with passengers, mostly 
immigrants traveling on cheap rates.” The court awarded the plaintiff 
a judgment for $3,000 on the ground that having paid first-class fare 
she was entitled to accommodations “equal in all respects to the best 
which the company offered on that train to other female passengers 
traveling alone.” Since the company withdrew its original plea, citing 
the Tennessee law of 1875 and the regulation of the road excluding 
persons of color from the ladies’ car, and based its case on the reputa- 
tion rather than the color of the plaintiff, the ruling of the court re- 
garding the constitutionality of the 1875 statute may be considered 


* Acts of the State of Tennessee, 1875, pp. 216-17. 
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somewhat in the nature of an obiter dictum.® The case was not appealed 
to the Supreme Court, and it appears to have had little effect on the 
racial discrimination policy of the railroads. 


This was the situation when the four Tennessee Negro legislators 
elected in 1880 initiated a vigorous effort to repeal the obnoxious 
legislation of 1875. The repeal measure, introduced in the lower house 
by a Negro representative, T. A. Sykes of Davidson County, was de- 
feated on March 10, 1891, by the narrow margin of 29 to 31. Although 
Negro members won support of a few Democrats, they were unable 
to secure enough Republican votes to defeat the law.® Later in the 
session the bill was reconsidered and defeated a second time. On this 
occasion, although the bill obtained a simple majority, 36 to 27, of 
the votes cast, it lacked the majority of “all the members to which 
that house is entitled” required by the constitution of 1870 for the 
passage of a bill.” 


On the same day, March 30, the four Negro members submitted a 
detailed protest: 


We, the undersigned members of the House of Representatives of the Forty- 
second General Assembly of the Legislature of the State of Tennessee, hereby 
enter our solemn protest against the action of this House in rejecting House 
Bill No. 70, for the following reasons: 


1. Because the said bill, No. 70, sought to repeal an act of the General 
Assembly of the State of Tennessee, passed at its session in 1875, being chapter 
130 of said act, which pretends to annul the general law, and is a palpable 
violation of the spirit, genius and letter of our system of free government. 


2. Because the said act of 1875 sought to be repealed by the said House 
Bill No. 70 authorizes railroad companies and their employes, unjustly, cruelly, 
wantonly, without just cause or provocation, and in violation of the common 


5 Brown v. Memphis & C. R. Co., 5 Fed. 499 (1880). The railroad regulation ex- 
cluding persons of color from the ladies’ car was obviously in violation of the congres- 
sional Civil Rights Act of 1875, prohibiting racial discrimination, but this law was 
later, in 1883, declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court as an in- 
vasion of the rights of the states. 109 U. S. 3 (1883). One of the cases involved in this 
decision originated in Tennessee. 

® Tennessee General Assembly, House Journal, 1881, p. 540. The Negro members 
also introduced a large number of other bills designed to lessen racial discrimination, but 
they received little consideration. 

7 [bid., 837. 
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law and the laws of the general government, to oppress and discriminate against 
more than four hundred thousand citizens of the State of Tennessee, and the 
colored people of all other States who may desire to travel in Tennessee. 

3. Because the said act sought to be repealed, in violation of every prin- 
ciple of right and justice, wickedly, cruelly, and inhumanly attempts to deny 
to persons aggrieved by the provisions of said Act any remedy or redress of 
grievances in the State courts of Tennessee, thereby driving such citizens of the 
State, against their desires and pecuniary interests, into Federal courts, in order 
to procure a redress of grievances. 

4. Because, while four hundred thousand people of the State of Tennessee 
are citizens de jure, under the provisions of the act sought to be repealed by 
House Bill No. 70, they are aliens de facto, and entitled to no rights that rail- 
roads, hotels, and theaters are bound to respect. 


T. F. Cassels 
I. F. Norris 
T. A. Sykes 
J. W. Boyd* 

Meanwhile, Representative Norris had introduced a bill “To pre- 
vent discrimination by railroad companies among their passengers, 
etc.,"” presumably designed to prohibit charging Negroes first-class 
passage and then requiring them to ride in smoking cars. This bill, 
however, never came to a final vote,’ and the house adopted instead 
a senate bill—the first ‘Jim Crow” law—which had been passed in the 
upper chamber with only one dissenting vote. The substitute bill passed 
the house April 7, by a vote of 50 to 2, the two adverse votes being 
cast by two of the four Negro members, Norris and Sykes. One of the 
other two Negroes, Boyd, was absent, but the fourth, Cassels, was 
present but not voting.”® 


The phraseology of the law is interesting: 


An act to prevent discriminations by railroad companies among passengers 
who are charged and paying first class passage, and fixing penalty for the 
violation [of} same. 

Whereas, it is the practice of railroad companies located and operated in 


8 [bid., 840-41. 

® [bid., 830, 868. 

10 [bid., 987. The bill was introduced in the senate by Thomas F. Perkins of Franklin, 
Williamson County. The one dissenting vote in the senate was cast by M. D. Smallman of 
Smithville, De Kalb County. Tennessee General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1881, pp. 
575, 625. 
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the State of Tennessee to charge and collect from colored passengers traveling 
over their roads first class passage fare, and compel said passengers to occupy 
second class cars where smoking is allowed, and no restrictions enforced to 
prevent vulgar or obscene language; therefore 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Tennessee, 
that all railroad companies located and operated in this State shall furnish 
separate cars, or portions of cars cut off by partition walls, in which all colored 
passengers who pay first class passenger rates of fare, may have the privilege 
to enter and occupy, and such apartments shall be kept in good repair, and with 
the same conveniences, and subject to the same rules governing other first class 
cars, preventing smoking and obscene language. 


Section 2. Be it further enacted, that upon the failure of any railroad com- 
pany operating in the State to have the provisions of the second [first] section 
of this act strictly enforced by their employes, then such railroad company shall 
forfeit and pay the sum of one hundred dollars, recoverable before any court 
having jurisdiction thereof, one half to be paid to the person sueing, and the 
other half to go to the common school fund of the State.™ 

For the Negro representatives “Jim Crow” legislation revived the 
tactical dilemma which had beset their race ever since Reconstruction. 
Faced with the impossibility of securing repeal of the basic discrimina- 
tory law, they were, it appears, inclined to accept with extreme reluc- 
tance the proffer of more satisfactory but segregated accommodations 
on the railroads. It is perhaps significant that one of the four Negro 
members of the legislature, though present, refrained from voting 
against the “Jim Crow’’ bill. 

In the new legislature of 1882, controlled by the Democrats, there 
were again four Negro members. Once more they tried to substitute 
an effective law against discrimination for the one requiring separate 
railway accommodations for Negroes. But they had much less chance 
of success than in the preceding session. The one Negro who was 
returned to the house for a second term, J. W. Boyd of Tipton County, 
introduced a bill “To prevent discrimination by railroad companies 
among passengers charged first class passage.” Before coming to a 
final vote, it was amended to require separate cars for “different [that 
is, Negro} passengers.” In this form, practically the same as the “Jim 


11 Acts of the State of Tennessee, 1881, p. 211. 
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Crow” law enacted during the preceding session, it passed the house 
by a vote of 56 to 19. Boyd voted against it, but one of the other 
Negroes actually voted for it. The other two Negro members refrained 
from voting.’* Since the bill made no significant change in the existing 
situation, it never came to a vote in the senate. 


Such consideration as was given Negro members by white legisla- 
tors of the two general assemblies of 1881 and 1883 was granted, it 
seems, largely because at that time Negroes constituted a powerful 
pressure group. According to the census of 1880, taken soon after the 
depopulating yellow fever epidemic of 1878-1879, the Negro popula- 
tion of Shelby County, including Memphis, was 55 per cent of the 
total. Not only in Shelby County, which elected two Negroes to the 
legislature in 1880, but also in other West and Middle Tennessee 
districts, any division within the Democratic ranks would enable Re- 
publicans, by occasionally nominating Negroes, to attain an unusual 
measure of political success. This was particularly true because of the 
political corruption which appears to have been rampant at that time.” 
Consequently, the Democrats found it necessary to compete vigorously 
with the Republicans for Negro votes. By 1889 Democrats had sup- 
plemented the poll tax requirement for voting with improved regis- 
tration and election laws designed to limit Negro suffrage indirectly. 
Tennessee, however, did not resort to the use of literacy tests and 
“grandfather clauses’ which became so customary in the states of the 

12 Tennessee General Assembly, House Journal, 1883, pp. 514, 812. The Negro who 
voted for the bill, even with its “Jim Crow” amendment, was the Rev. D. F. Rivers of 
Fayette County, a graduate of Fisk University and of the law department of Walden 
University. He later served as pastor of the Berean Baptist Church in Washington, D. C. 
It is said that the popular daughter of the white man he defeated in 1882 met him on 
the street after the election and spat in his face. Work (comp.), “Some Negro Members 
of Reconstruction Conventions and Legislatures and of Congress,” Joc. cit., 114. The 
nonvoting Negro members were Samuel McElwee of Haywood County and Leon Howard 
of Shelby. McElwee was re-elected in 1884, and in 1885 he received the complimentary 
votes of the thirty-two Republican representatives for the speakership. Tennessee General 


Assembly, House Journal, 1885, p. 7. So far as is known he has not been succeeded by 
any other member of his race in the Tennessee legislature. 


18 Gerald M. Capers, Jr., The Biography of a River Town: Memphis, Its Heroic Age 
(Chapel Hill, 1939), 164, 200-201. 
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lower South where there was a greater proportion of Negro popula- 
tion." 

There still needs to be explained the strange lack of opposition on 
the part of Republicans and Bourbon Democrats in the general as- 
sembly. Many representatives supported railroad interests, and the 
legislation of 1881, if enforced, would have been rather expensive for 
the Tennessee railroads. It may be that there was a tacit understanding 
that the law would not be enforced in such a way as to be offensive 
to the railroad companies; and in fact the law was susceptible of use 
by the railroads as additional protection of their discriminatory prac- 
tices. At any rate, there is no evidence that suit was brought against 
any railroad company for noncompliance or that any effort was made 
by the railroads to test the constitutionality of the law. 

Later court cases indicate that the railroads in Tennessee, with the 
approval of the state supreme court, continued in effect discriminatory 
practices similar to those which had led to the passage of the “Jim 
Crow” law of 1881. Negro women were still excluded from the ladies’ 
cars, unless they were there as nurses for white children. In the one 
case involving such exclusion which reached the supreme court of 
Tennessee, the railroad company was able to prove to the satisfaction 
of the court that the car to which a mulatto woman, Ida Wells, was 
assigned was “alike in every respect as to comfort, convenience, and 
safety” to the ladies’ car, and that the two cars were “furnished and 
equipped alike, and with like accommodations.” Therefore the court 
accepted the railroad’s contention that it was furnishing “equal ac- 
commodations” to all first-class passengers, and agreed that its rule 
assigning persons of color to a particular car was reasonable. The car 
to which the Negro was assigned was not, however, a separate car 
for use by Negro passengers as envisaged by the act of 1881, for it 
was referred to as available to persons of either sex “without regard 
to race or color.” It is also possible that it was in reality a smoking 
car. The mulatto reformer claimed that “she saw one person smoking 


14Daniel M. Robison, Bob Taylor and the Agrarian Revolt in Tennessee (Chapel 
Hill, 1935), 126-27. 
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in that car, and that it was filled with tobacco smoke.” Fortunately for 
the railroad company, however, another passenger testified that “there 
was no smoking, nor was there any tobacco smoke,” and that one of 
the six passengers in the car was a woman.” 


In another case, decided during the same term of the Tennessee 
supreme court, there is evidence that although Negro women were not 
allowed in a ladies’ car, “set apart for white ladies and their gentle- 
man attendants,” white men unaccompanied by ladies were not denied 
access to such accommodations. Although involving a different rail- 
road company, the situation was similar to that of the Wells case in 
that the train apparently carried only two passenger cars, one of which 
was the ladies’ car. A white man, traveling alone, had refused to sur- 
render his ticket unless provided with a seat—not merely standing 
room—in the ladies’ car. The conductor offered him “temporary” ac- 
commodations in the gentlemen's car until the train reached the next 
station, when it was expected a seat would be available for him in the 
ladies’ car. He refused, asserting that the foul air in the smoking car 
was likely to make him ill.’* If the practices of the different railroads 
in Tennessee were much the same, it is highly probable that the con- 
tention of Ida Wells that she was offered no better accommodations 
than a smoking car, designed largely for the use of gentlemen, was 
not entirely unjustified. It is significant that, until reversed by the state 
supreme court, this claim had obtained for her a $500 judgment in the 
circuit court of Shelby County. 


With regard to trains carrying three or more passenger cars it ap- 
pears that the railroads attempted, at least, to pay lip service to the 
Tennessee law. In addition to the ladies’ car and the regular smoking 
car, they usually provided what was called the “colored” first-class 
car, to which Negroes of both sexes with first-class tickets were as- 
signed but which was also available for the use of white persons. Since 
the rules against smoking, drinking, and profanity were not enforced 
in such coaches, they still presented a distinctly “second-class,” smok- 


15 Chesapeake, Ohio, and Southwestern Railroad Co. v. Wells, 85 Tenn. 613 (1887). 
16 Memphis and Charleston R. R. Co. v. Benson, 85 Tenn. 627 (1887). 
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ing-car appearance; and though not exclusively for the use of Negroes, 
they were sometimes referred to as “Jim Crow’ cars.” 

Such was the situation prior to the appearance in the South of the 
now familiar ‘Jim Crow” cars for Negroes only. Obviously it was not 
satisfactory to Negroes, particularly to colored women, who were ex- 
cluded from the ladies’ cars, which usually were the only ones where 
the rules against smoking were rigorously enforced. In view of the 
offensiveness of tobacco smoke to women during that period, such 
exclusion constituted a real hardship. With regard to male Negroes, 
however, there appears to have been much less discrimination or seg- 
regation. Therefore, the situation was considered highly unsatisfactory 
by many white people. 

The innovation of the modern “Jim Crow” car was not the result 
of the Tennessee law of 1881 but of Supreme Court approval of a 
Mississippi statute of March 2, 1888. The Mississippi law required 
railroads (except street railways) to provide separate but equal ac- 
commodations for white and colored passengers and required whites 
and Negroes to use separate accommodations as provided. Because of 
the refusal of the Louisville, New Orleans and Texas Railway Com- 
pany to comply with this law, the statute came before the United States 
Supreme Court and was upheld as constitutional, Justice John M. Harlan 
dissenting, on March 3, 1890. The court decided that the opinion of the 
Mississippi supreme court that the law applied only to intrastate com- 
merce must be accepted as conclusive. It also held that the law was 
no more a burden on interstate commerce than requiring certain ac- 
commodations at depots or enforcing stops at street crossings.** 

Soon after this decision other southern states enacted similar legis- 
lation. Among the first was Louisiana, on July 10, 1890. In connection 

17 G. W. Cable, “The Silent South,” in Century Magazine (New York, 1870-1930), 
XXX (1885), 685. Also incorporated in a book, The Silent South, published in three 
editions (New York, 1885, 1889, 1907). 

18 Louisville, New Orleans and Texas Railway Company v. Mississippi, 133 U. S. 
587 (1890). The Mississippi law is quoted in its entirety in the decision. It was enacted, 
apparently, because the first- and second-class arrangement, actually in effect despite 


legislation to the contrary, “did not sufficiently emphasize racial differences.” Wharton, 
Negro in Mississippi, 231-32. 
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with this law, the question of the constitutionality of requiring Negroes 
to accept separate accommodations came before the United States 
Supreme Court in 1896 as a result of the refusal of a Negro, Homer 
Adolph Plessy, of only one-eighth African descent, to ride in a “Jim 
Crow” car. The Supreme Court upheld the law on the ground that it 
did not violate the Thirteenth or the Fourteenth Amendment and 
declared that social prejudice cannot be removed by legislation. Mis- 
interpreting the real intent of southern legislators, it also declared to 
be a fallacy the argument of the plaintiff that the enforcement of a 
separation of races stamped the colored race with a badge of inferior- 
ity.” 

Meanwhile, the legislature of Tennessee, apparently unaware that 
there was already a “Jim Crow” law on the statute books, passed an- 
other, this one on the Mississippi-Louisiana model, in March, 1891. 
This act required all railroads in the state except street railways to pro- 
vide “equal, but separate accommodations” for the white and colored 
races, but it specifically allowed white persons to have colored nurses 
in a white car. Conductors were also required to assign white and 
colored passengers to their respective cars or compartments, and the 
railroads were declared not liable for damages for refusal to carry any 
passenger unwilling to accept such assignment.” The senate amended 
the bill to make it apply to street railways as well, but the house even- 
tually forced the senate to recede.”* 


In contrast to the abortive legislation passed ten years before, the 
bona fide “Jim Crow’ law of 1891 was opposed by the entire Repub- 
lican delegation to the senate and by a considerable proportion of the 


19 Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U. S. 537 (1896). 

20 Acts of the State of Tennessee, 1891, pp. 135-36. The colored nurse amendment 
was in accord with the prevalent southern view that “wherever the Negro appeared in 
a subordinate capacity, he was welcome; when he appeared as equal or superior, he was 
anathema.”” W. B. Hesseltine, The South in American History (New York, 1943), 590. 
See also [Belton O'’Neall Townsend}, “South Carolina Society,” in Aslantic Monthly 
(Boston, 1857- ), XXXIX (1877), 676. 

21 Tennessee General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1891, pp. 331, 442. According to a 
newspaper report, it was generally conceded that the bill could not pass with the street 
railway amendment. Chattanooga Daily Times, March 20, 1891. Subsequent legislation 
applying to street railways was passed in 1905. 
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Republicans in the house. The only Democrat to vote against the bill 
in either house was Representative W. L. Ledgerwood of Knox County. 
All the opposing votes were from East Tennessee, the sole remaining 
Republican stronghold in the state.** Moreover, this legislation followed 
the acquisition of temporary control of the Democratic party in the 
state by the Farmers’ Alliance in the campaign of 1890 and the elec- 
tion of an Alliance leader, John P. Buchanan, to the governorship.” 


This same legislature also provided for the first effective enforce- 
ment of the poll tax requirement for voting and made more generally 
applicable the stringent registration and election laws of 1889-1890." 
Therefore, it would appear that the passage of bona fide “Jim Crow” 
legislation went hand in hand with the adoption of indirect restrictions 
on Negro suffrage. This action was probably considered necessary in 
view of the avowed opposition of Negro leaders to such legislation. 
At the same time the Tennessee legislature was passing the “Jim 
Crow” law of 1891, an association of colored editors, meeting in Cin- 
cinnati, not only deplored the failure of Congress to enact the Blair 
Education Bill and Federal election laws, but also “denounced as an 
outrage the ‘Jim Crow car’ and all other discriminations practiced in 
places of public amusement and accommodation.”* 


The whole structure of southern “Jim Crow” legislation is now 
threatened as a result of the recent Supreme Court decision in the 
case of Morgan v. Virginia, which declared a Virginia “Jim Crow” 
law to be unconstitutional on the ground that the diversity of such 


22 Tennessee General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1891, p. 332; Tennessee General 
Assembly, House Journal, 1891, p. 271. The votes were 71 to 7 in the house and 21 to 8 
in the senate. Although originally voting against the bill, Ledgerwood later spoke in 
favor of the measure while opposing the senate amendments. Chattanooga Daily Times, 
March 20, 1891. 

23 J. A. Sharp, “The Entrance of the Farmers’ Alliance into Tennessee Politics,” in 
East Tennessee Historical Society's Publications (Knoxville, 1929- ), No. 9 (1937), 
77-92. 

% Acts of the State of Tennessee, 1891, pp. 337, 435-40. The poll tax law, amending 
an act of 1890, required the actual presentation of a poll tax receipt by the voter or the 
making of an affidavit that he had lost or misplaced his receipt. It also provided penalties 
of fine and imprisonment for voting without submitting such evidence of payment of the 
poll tax, if required, and for the permitting by an election judge of such illegal voting. 

25 Chattanooga Daily Times, March 21, 1891. 
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statutes in the South constitutes an undue burden on interstate com- 
merce.” Although this decision does not directly invalidate racial seg- 
regation in intrastate travel, it could be argued that where interstate 
facilities are involved such segregation would also constitute an undue 
burden on interstate commerce. This point probably will be clarified 
in some future decision of the Supreme Court. The ending of segrega- 
tion on transportation facilities operating exclusively within one state 
will require remedial legislation by the southern states themselves, and 
such action is by no means imminent. Also important, as evidenced by 
the situation in the 1880's, will be the policies voluntarily adopted by 
the transportation companies in response to public opinion. In the 
final analysis, there will have to be a very extensive revision of public 
sentiment before “Jim Crowism” becomes a thing of the past. 

26 328 U. S. 373 (1946). In his dissenting opinion Justice Harold H. Burton pointed 
out that on the basis of this argument the decision casts doubt on the validity of the laws 
of eighteen states prohibiting discrimination as well as of those of the other nine states 
in the South requiring it. Also, Justice Felix Frankfurter, in his concurring opinion, de- 
clared that since the commerce clause ‘does not require geographic conformity,” if Con- 


gress should choose to do so, it could enact legislation requiring racial segregation on 
common carriers in the South while prohibiting it elsewhere. 











Book Reviews 


The Architecture of the Old South: The Medieval Style, 1585-1850. By Henry 
Chandlee Forman. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. xiv, 
203. Foreword, illustrations, bibliography. $10.00.) 


The central theme of this study, which is emphasized in almost every chapter, 
is that the architecture of the South in the first two centuries of its history was 
essentially medieval and largely English. With equal emphasis it is pointed out 
that there has since existed a general ignorance of this fact, even on the part of 
those Americans who espoused what the author calls the “birthday cake’’ Gothic 
Revival during the first half of the nineteenth century. Distance from England 
did not dilute the medieval style in America. On the contrary, American archi- 
tecture was even closer to the heart of medievalism as a result of a lag of about 
fifty years behind Old World developments. 

Some prime indications of the medieval style which are cited are board and 
batten (palisade) construction, casements, free-standing chimneys, winding or 
sealed staircases, and steep gables over small, story-and-attic houses. Signs of a 
transitional dwelling are sash windows, open well stairs, the hipped roof, or 
perhaps a catslide roof caused by the addition of a room in the rear. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to the architecture of Virginia and 
Maryland, and only brief attention is given to the Carolinas, Georgia, and the 
islands of Bermuda. The printed sources used are largely secondary in nature, 
but the author leans heavily upon his own notes taken on ‘‘almost a thousand 
architectural trips to the back pine woods of the tidewater country over a 
period of fifteen years.” This form of documentary material is unimpeachable, 
yet it is disconcerting to find quotations from seventeenth-century documents 
without citations to sources, as is frequently the case. 

Dr. Forman produces more than enough convincing evidence to show that 
the beginnings of home and church buildings in the South were rooted firmly 
in English medieval usage. The witch hanging at Salem village with its terror 
and superstition, it might be pointed out, is only one phase of colonial America’s 
heritage from the medieval past. 

While very attractive in format, the book is limited somewhat by its plodding 
and workmanlike character. The form and construction of early colonial dwell- 
ings were a vital part of the whole structure of the lives of the people, but the 
author makes little attempt to re-create the spirit which made these early Ameri- 
can houses what they were. More attention given to the social character and 
psychological background of these early Americans would have made the work 
an indispensable addition to the bibliography of southern history. An arduous 
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delving into the original sources on colonial social history might have furnished 
the spark of life to the massive pile of archaeological skeletons which he has 
unearthed and exhibited. Yet it should be noted that the author is a trained 
architect and a competent scholar in the field of architectural history. The book 
was neither written for the layman nor designed primarily as general historical 
literature. 

In citing the architectural characteristics of Maryland which do not appertain 
to Virginia (such as overhanging gables and curvilinear heads to doorways), 
the author suggests that freedom of religious worship in the Calvert domain 
may have induced this freedom of architectural design. However, he makes no 
attempt to prove this kinship, nor does he produce material on local builders 
who often set the style for the whole community. The practice of Southerners 
who built their kitchen some distance from the main dwelling was, as is stated, 
an English medieval custom, but there were conditions on the ante-bellum farm- 
stead, such as danger from kitchen fires and disagreeable odors from these 
servant-run institutions, which induced this practice in the South. 

It seems to this reviewer that there is too much unnecessary effort to prove 
the persistence of the medieval style well into the nineteenth century. By the 
simple process of cultural continuity, it might be shown that the medieval model 
has even persisted to the present day. The board and batten, post and lintel, 
and steep gables, for example, are elementary construction patterns. These and 
other medieval patterns are still used by practical builders to solve the immediate 
problems of structure and materials, or to achieve some desired effect. Also it 
is not unlikely that the Gothic Revival in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, despite its spurious character, may have bolstered the waning popularity 
of many fundamental Gothic details. 

Dr. Forman has performed a valuable service in searching into old building 
sites, dating houses, and making measurements and reconstructions. His book 
abounds in drawings of plans and details and in photographs of existing houses. 
It impresses one with the fact that only a fragment of America’s history in 
architecture has been told. Despite the narrow scope of its thesis, the work rep- 
resents the most monumental study of early southern architecture which has 
thus far made its appearance. 


Georgia State College for Women JaMEs C. BONNER 


The Mining Guild of New Spain and Its Tribunal General, 1770-1821. By 
Walter Howe. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 534. 
Map, illustrations, appendices, bibliography. $7.50.) 


Three major aspects of this study, The Mining Guild of New Spain and Its 
Tribunal General, stand out: the origin of the Guild, its financial history, and 
the system of mining education. The book is, indeed, a pioneer work and makes 
original contributions in many fields of Spanish empire study. However, the 
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usual criticisms of pioneer efforts do not apply. On the contrary, Professor 
Howe has so thoroughly mastered his materials that he has provided the back- 
bone for all future studies on the Mexican Mining Guild. 

The work opens with a concise survey of the mining industry before 1770. 
The second chapter deals with the organization of the Cuerpo de Mineria. Here 
Howe sticks closely to his subject and provides an excellent and detailed ex- 
planation of the origin of the Cuerpo and of how the famous Ordenanzas de 
Mineria came into existence. While he indicates that the starting point of his 
investigation is Galvez’ “Informe General” of 1771, Howe gives no idea of 
the broad sweep of the Visitor's reforms. Thus the study stands in some isola- 
tion from the whole picture of northern New Spain in this period. 

Professor Howe studies in chapters three and four the financial history of the 
Tribunal and its reorganization. Here is a real contribution to a most difficult 
aspect of Spanish empire history and one which will not only guide future stu- 
dents of the subject but also reverses some ideas of the inefficiency of Spanish 
administration. The policy of Charles III in permitting such an individualistic 
body as the Cuerpo to be formed clearly aided the growth of Mexican mining 
capitalism. Those interested in the origin of laissez-faire capitalism in Mexico 
will find a gold mine in Howe's data. 

In chapters five and six, Howe deals with the Guild at work to determine 
to what extent the Tribunal achieved its principal objective—the financing of 
mining ventures to restore life to the industry. Carefully and in as full detail as 
the available documents permit, he describes the relation of the Tribunal to the 
general juntas and to the provincial deputations, the efforts of the Tribunal to 
promote the welfare of the industry, and finally the handling of litigation be- 
tween private parties. As for the achievements of the Tribunal, Professor Howe 
believes that the Cuerpo justified its existence. 

Chapter seven describes the establishment of the famous Mexican School of 
Mines. Here Howe's contribution gives us a clear idea of the organization, cur- 
riculum, and importance of the school in the history of the mining industry. 
Students of the history of education in Mexico will not neglect this fascinating 
chapter. The final chapter discusses the later history of the Cuerpo. Of the 
several appendices those giving the amounts of gold and silver coined from 
1537 to 1856 and Elhuyar’s plan for the School of Mines are outstanding. 
Finally there is a comprehensive bibliography. Those without access to this 
valuable study will find a brief condensation of it, when it was a Harvard Ph.D. 
thesis, in Haring’s The Spanish Empire in America. 


University of Alabama ALFRED B. THOMAS 
This Was America: True Accounts of People and Places, Manners and Cus- 


toms, as Recorded by European Travelers to the Western Shore in the 
Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth Centuries. Compiled and edited 
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by Oscar Handlin. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. x, 
602. Illustrations, bibliographical notes. $6.00.) 


Mr. Handlin’s book is composed of extracts, in English, from accounts of 
the United States written by European travelers. The dates run from about 1748 
to 1939. None of the authors was English, and most of the material appears 
here in translation for the first time. This fact is the principal merit of the book. 

Mr. Handlin, whose Boston’s Immigrants won the Dunning Prize in 1942, 
has attempted to give significance to his selections by grouping them under 
four headings: ‘The Sources of American Nationality,” ‘The Consequences of 
Expansion,” “Urban America,” and ‘The Burdens of Maturity.’ Each of the 
sections is prefaced by a short introduction of rather conventional matter. There 
are no explanatory or identifying notes, and no precise indication of when the 
travel took place, or where. The reader must try to guess for himself whether 
the account is reminiscence or the product of notes or diary kept at the time. 
There are brief biographical prefaces to each account. Inaccessible at the back 
of the volume are bibliographical notes, which do not aim at completeness, and 
an identification of the illustrations. There is a satisfactory index. 

Readers of the Journal, conditioned by their training, will be somewhat 
startled by the piecing together of excerpts without indication of omissions. 

Since the compiler’s selections are interesting, nothing would be served by 
suggesting the substitution of this or that favorite from such a vast body of 
writing as accounts of travel in America constitute. One can instead find new 
favorites here. Henri Herz, a Viennese-French pianist, who traveled in 1846, 
gives an amusing relation of the virtues and trials of American advertising and 
promotion stunts. Charles Boissevain, an Amsterdam journalist (1880), was 
indoctrinated simultaneously with the spirit of the New South and the orthodox 
southern view of Reconstruction. P. A. Tverskoy (pseudonym of Peter A. 
Demens), a Russian, spent some years in North Carolina in business. His 
views on business, on the dissemination of information, and on labor are en- 
grossing. 

The question arises of what the book is good for. It cannot be used by the 
researcher; he would want the full originals. The compiler says he has at- 
tempted ‘a selection that would, out of the wealth of available material, present 
an orderly and connected picture of the people of the American past.” That is 
a tall order. Probably more to the point is his statement that ‘Europe’s visions 
of America offer valuable clues to the temper and mind of the Old World.” 
But no one would seriously expect to find out what either the American or the 
European was like from forty excerpts. There are here entertaining pages, 
shrewd observations and inaccurate ones, grim and optimistic reporting, hope 


and disillusionment. Most of it is easy to read; perhaps it comes under the head 
of recreation. 


Duke University WILLIAM B. HAMILTON 
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A Constitutional History of Georgia, 1732-1945. By Albert Berry Saye. 
(Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1948. Pp. xi, 521. Appendix, 
bibliography. $5.00.) 


It may be said that the government of a state reflects the composite philosophy 
of its citizens. Dr. Saye seems to have had such an idea in mind in his treat- 
ment of the constitutional development of Georgia. Though by no means the 
first treatment of this subject, it is decidedly the most comprehensive which has 
thus far made its appearance. Whereas previous authors were generally con- 
strained by the narrow restrictions of a doctoral thesis, Dr. Saye was free to 
pursue his subject without these limitations. Since the author has done consider- 
able writing on the early history of Georgia, he deals at length with the begin- 
nings of constitutional history. Much of the material in this volume has already 
appeared in his previous publications, notably New Viewpoints in Georgia 
History. 

Georgia was the thirteenth British colony in North America, being initiated 
125 years after Jamestown. The Georgia settlement came into being under con- 
ditions different from those in other colonies. Dr. Saye deals plainly with the 
much-discussed issue of the history and character of the early settlers. He points 
out that, while Oglethorpe first conceived of Georgia as a refuge for debtors, 
the movement grew, even before its beginning, into a much more comprehensive 
undertaking. Probably “fewer than a dozen released debtors ever came to 
Georgia,” he writes, and “not a single colonist was selected on the ‘basis of 
having been imprisoned for debt.” 

Dr. Saye properly treats colonial experience in some detail. He finds that 
neither the Charter nor the Trustees provided for popular initiation of legisla- 
tion and, indeed, only three laws were promulgated during the twenty years of 
the Trusteeship. These were the prohibition of slavery, the prohibition of rum, 
and limitation of trade with the Indians. All these measures were contrary to 
the interests and desires of the colonists and were therefore impossible to en- 
force. Thus Georgia started off in an atmosphere of law evasion and violation. 

On the whole Georgia seems to have suffered from having had rather capable 
and benevolent governors during the royal period. The tendency was govern- 
ment by “royal grace and favor” rather than by the less efficient but more 
democratic functioning of the Assembly. The result was that when the move- 
ment for independence swept down from Massachusetts, most of Georgia was 
still contented and loyal to the Crown. 


After the declaration of independence Georgia, along with the other states, 
was faced with the problem of formulating a statement of fundamental law. 
The first constitution (1777) was, as Dr. Saye points out, “primarily a reduc- 
tion to writing of the plan of government which had evolved through the ex- 
periences of the Colony and the State.’ Then followed in turn the constitutions 
of 1789 and 1798, the latter remaining in force until 1861. 
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A constitutional study such as this is necessarily tedious and trite. Dr. Saye’s 
painstaking treatment of the early constitution and of its major successors of 
1877 and 1945, however, is presented in a most refreshing manner. It is as far 
from the trite as could be expected of so scholarly a treatment. In dealing with 
the political issues preceding and accompanying the making of the constitutions 
the author makes good use of the dramatic approach. It is interesting to note 
that the constitution was amended 217 times between 1877 and 1943. This is 
evidence of the extended and detailed character of the original document. 

Apropos of some more recent occurrences in Georgia are the references to 
some questionable acts of the past. It is pointed out that fraud, erasures of 
returns, and other irregularities were charged in the election of the first repre- 
sentative Assembly in 1755; that in 1779 there were two gubernatorial claim- 
ants at the same time; and that in 1795 there was the much-publicized Yazoo 
land fraud. 

The book is well documented and contains a splendid bibliography of both 
source materials and secondary works. It also includes in the appendix the full 
text of the present Georgia constitution, which fills some seventy pages. 

On the whole the book is well done. It is attractive in format and it reflects 
scholarly research. It should be of particular interest to all students of Georgia 
history. It also has merit as a generalized treatment of social growth in one 
political unit. 


Georgia State College for Women Hoy TAYLOR 


The Maryland Germans: A History. By Dieter Cunz. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1948. Pp. xi, 476. Illustrations, appendix, bibliography. 
$5.00.) 


This scholarly monograph gives an excellent synthesis of the extensive writ- 
ings on the Maryland Germans and, through original research, pushes out the 
frontiers in certain areas. 

Throughout its pages there runs the story of unprivileged, industrious, thrifty, 
patient, often liberty-loving individuals seeking in the new world opportunities 
denied to them in the old. Bearing the scars of the wilderness, and suffering at 
times from exploitation by native employers, they were confident that their 
children would enter into a heritage denied to themselves. 

It was but natural that the Maryland Germans should follow their leaders— 
Reformed or Lutheran clergymen—and support the American Revolution. To 
them it meant the prospect of economic and political gain and the broadening 
of human rights. Likewise during the Civil War, the vast majority supported 
the cause of freedom, and helped to keep Maryland from seceding. As a result, 
German Turner halls and newspaper presses in Baltimore were attacked by 
secessionist mobs. 

The Marxist historian, however, will be quick to emphasize that a minority 
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in Baltimore of older immigrants or their children who had acquired wealth 
and social prestige and were often members of the exclusive Germania or Con- 
cordia clubs supported the South. He will also delight in pages 328-330 which 
tell of how grasping American capitalists brutally exploited poor, helpless Ger- 
man immigrants confined as contract laborers on oyster boats in winter in 
Chesapeake Bay, without medical service and often working sixteen to eighteen 
hours a day. After a long, hard struggle the German Society succeeded in having 
regulatory laws passed for oyster boats in Annapolis and Washington. 

In 1914 ties to homeland caused Maryland Germans to waver in their sup- 
port of freedom. “We German-Americans are the hyphen between Germany 
and America . . . the living demonstration that a large population may be 
transplanted . . . and may be devoted to the new fatherland for life and death, 
and yet preserve a reverent love for the old,’’ Carl Schurz had declared in 1904. 
Passionately aligning themselves on Germany's side, Maryland Germans soon 
saw German-Americanism, which had flowered before 1914, rapidly wilt. Ger- 
man schools, churches, clubs, and newspapers disappeared almost completely 
overnight under the pressure of American public opinion. ‘The Maryland Ger- 
mans” have ceased to exist. 

In colonial times they had settled in two distinct areas: in western Maryland 
around Frederick and Hagerstown as farmers and craftsmen, and in Baltimore 
as laborers and tradesmen. These were being assimilated when a new influx of 
immigrants after 1815 came at the average rate of five thousand a year. Until 
the Civil War, German churches and parochial schools played such a dominant 
role that these Germans are called Kirchendeutsche, as opposed to the more 
secular, club-minded Germans of the period after 1865, called Vereindeutsche. 
Musical, social, and intellectual clubs attracted many members, as did the 
Turnverein with its emphasis on physical development and appeal to the lower 
middle class. 

Western Maryland Germans were largely Americanized before 1900, but 
those in Baltimore, reinforced by the heavy new immigration between 1865 
and 1914, kept old loyalties fresh and nostalgic and became more group con- 
scious and assertive. Entire sections in Baltimore were German-speaking. More 
than half of the foreign-born population in Maryland was German during this 
period. 

In this study one misses the broader, penetrating, two-world treatment asso- 
ciated with Marcus Hansen's writings, but without studies such as this, Hansen's 
could not have been written. Economic and sociological developments are some- 
what neglected. A few statements may be questioned. On page 332, for ex- 
ample, one reads that the second and third generation of German-Jewish im- 
migrants ‘became either Jewish or American.” 

Dr. Cunz, an immigrant from Hitler's Germany and professor of German 
at the University of Maryland, devoted much of his time for a period of seven 
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years to the writing of this excellent monograph. More such state and regional 
studies of immigrant groups are needed. Cunz has avoided inordinate praise 
and excessive claims for a single immigrant group, a trait all too uncommon 
of writing in such fields. This volume is beautifully illustrated, printed, and 
bound, in accordance with the high standards set by its publisher. 


Ohio University A. T. VOLWILER 


The War of 1812. By Francis F. Beirne. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1949. Pp. 410. Maps, bibliography. $5.00.) 


The War of 1812 has always been of interest to historians, not so much be- 
cause of the events of the struggle itself as because of interest in its origins and 
its historical significance. As for the latter, there has been little serious disagree- 
ment, but the origins remain a subject of perpetual controversy. All are agreed 
that maritime grievances, land hunger, the Indian menace, the fur trade, and 
depression in the Mississippi Valley played a part in bringing us to the dread 
arbitrament of arms, but all are not agreed as to the relative weights that should 
be assigned to these various factors. It was once orthodox to consider maritime 
grievances as the principal origin of our determination to fight. Then, under 
the guidance of Pratt, Taylor, and other writers of a similar cast of thought, 
attention was centered upon the hardships and the aims of the frontier. Now 
Burt, Goodman, and others are inclining once more to lay the major emphasis 
upon the treatment accorded us by Great Britain upon the high seas. As Pro- 
fessor Goodman has pointed out, it is high time that some capable and devoted 
historian gives us a resynthesis of the origins of this not insignificant struggle. 
Such a resynthesis ought to be an integral part of any book dealing with the 
war, but the reader of Mr. Beirne’s opus will look for it in vain. 

Mr. Beirne’s account of “our second war for independence” is mainly based, 
as he acknowledges with disarming candor, upon Henry Adams’ History of the 
Administrations of Thomas Jefferson and James Madison (thus the title of 
Adams’ work is abbreviated in the preface, p. 11) and upon Benjamin J. Loss- 
ing’s Pictorial Field Book of the War of 1812, the latter published in 1868. 
Mr. Beirne finds Adams “the perfect antidote” for Lossing’s sentimentalism. 

Out of Adams and Lossing, with the help of all too few more recent authori- 
ties, Mr. Beirne has woven a newspaperman’s account of the war. His book 
reads easily. It emphasizes dramatic incidents and human interest angles. The 
comic aspects of the struggle (and how many of them there were!) are well 
treated, for the author highlights them without burlesquing the war, an error 
into which he might very easily have drifted. Mr. Beirne portrays the period 
from 1805 to 1815 as one of action and drama. Consequently, his book has life 
and movement, qualities all too often sadly lacking in the writing of profes- 
sional historians. His book should have much appeal for the general reader 
with a taste for historical narrative. 
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Mr. Beirne’s book will not have so much appeal for the historical guild. Its 
pages are devoid of footnotes and its bibliography is, to say the least, inade- 
quate. Its analysis of the origins of the war contains no mention of the important 
Taylor thesis concerning agrarian discontent in the Mississippi Valley as a 
factor in bringing on the conflict. Professor Burt's The United States, Great 
Britain and British North America, with its incisive comments upon the 
origins of the war, is not even mentioned in the bibliography. Mr. Beirne con- 
cludes with quasi-philosophical considerations upon the war, some pertinent 
and some farfetched, but these omit all consideration of the war's significance 
to our historical development. Surely the war's effects upon expansion and its 
impact upon the political and social theories of Jeffersonian Republicanism 
deserved at least passing mention. 

It is obvious that there are valid and weighty objections to The War of 1812, 
at least from the point of view of the professional historian. But its author's 
offenses are in part atoned for by his demonstration of a truth that historians 
as a class seem to be unable to assimilate—the truth that it is possible to make 
history a dramatic and entertaining story, rather than a dry-as-dust chronicle. 


University of Rochester GLYNDON G. VAN DEUSEN 


"Young Hickory’: The Life and Times of President James K. Polk. By Martha 
McBride Morrel. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. 381. 
Frontispiece, bibliography. $4.50.) 


The title implies, the publisher announces, and the author presumably in- 
tends that this volume should be classified as history. A romance in which his- 
torical names are used would be a more accurate classification. The announced 
purpose of this “biography” is “to amend history's injustice’’ by showing that 
it was Polk's steadfastness and high purpose which denied to him earned. grati- 
tude and deserved honor, and produced “enmity and resentment’’ instead. 

Unfortunately, the author failed to follow the only possible route to success- 
ful completion of her self-assigned task; for, contrary to the publisher's claim, 
this study is not based on “careful research.” If she made any use of the Polk 
papers in the Library of Congress or the Polk family collection at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, her bibliography fails to reveal the fact. One also 
looks in vain for evidence of use of the manuscript papers of Jackson, Van 
Buren, A.O.P. Nicholson, and other friends of Polk, not to mention the papers 
of his political enemies. Indeed, this reviewer fails to find evidence that Mrs. 
Morrel has ever visited the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress or 
any other large manuscript collection. The only unpublished items listed in 
her bibliography are a diary and a few letters in the hands of friends (presum- 
ably fellow members of the Polk Memorial Association). Furthermore, no 
mention is made of the published correspondence of Jackson, Clay, Calhoun, 
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Webster, et al. And the reader will also be impressed by the omission of so 
many volumes of reminiscences, particularly those written by Polk’s enemies. 
But those familiar with the literature of the period will recognize material ex- 
tracted from works not mentioned in the bibliography. However, to the author's 
credit, rather extensive use does seem to have been made of newspapers, and 
this gives to the work its greatest value. For it is in the portrayal of the times, 
particularly from a local viewpoint, rather than in the proper evaluation of 
Polk’s position in history, that the author makes a contribution. Polk does 
emerge as a living individual, but it is a fictional Polk, not the true one. 

"Young Hickory’ is void of objectivity. To Mrs. Morrel, James K. Polk was 
the great but maligned hero, the personification of honor, dignity, and integrity, 
attributes which he always successfully defended against scheming and dis- 
honest Whigs. It apparently never occurred to her that her hero might himself 
have been a scheming politician at times. Had she given careful study to the 
Polk papers, she would have been enlightened on this as well as many other 
points. And if she had consulted the Nicholson papers, she would have been 
surprised at what some close friends had to say about Polk in private. 

That Polk was the protégé of Jackson is generally accepted, but his friends 
did not make a practice of referring to him as “Young Hickory.” The title of 
this book, therefore, is as romanticized as its contents. It is true, as Mrs. Morrel 
states, that Polk was for many years dealt with rather severely by writers who 
probably leaned too heavily on the testimonies of his enemies. But she has 
swung the pendulum to the other extreme. Polk has already been “rescued” by 
such competent writers as Eugene I. McCormac, and unbiased scholars accept 
the fact that he was a man of considerable ability and vision. Only through 
more intensive research than Mrs. Morrel has done could one hope to add to 
or alter this appraisal. "Young Hickory’ does not closely approach McCormac’s 
work in thoroughness, yet it does have interesting local color and is written in 
an entertaining style. 

Mrs. Morrel cannot conceal her hero worship. At one point she goes so far 
as to state that Polk was “first maligned and belittled, then all but forgotten” 
because his “high purpose stood bar to others’ ambition.” That admiration for 
her subject robbed her of objectivity is further revealed in the author’s words 
of dedication: ‘With deep affection for Tennessee, her people, her scenes, and 
her history, I offer this account of her great son as a tribute to the state that 
was home to ‘Young Hickory’ and to me.” 

It is regrettable that Mrs. Morrel did not decide in advance whether she 
wished to write a critical biography or a volume of good fiction, for she has 
the ability to write either. Since she failed to make such a decision, she failed 
to attain either of these possible objectives. The author admits that she “‘some- 
times employed the devices of fiction’ and even went so far as to use her 
imagination altogether, yet she claims not to have “knowingly contravened the 
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record, either in great things or small.” Her great error was that she failed to 
familiarize herself with the records. By admittedly “reconstructing scenes and 
dialogues” of which there is no historical record and by her failure to give 
citations to sources, the author leaves the reader no means of separating fact 
from fiction. Add to this the fact that the volume contains many glaring errors 
in both fact and interpretation, and the only conclusion is that “Young Hick- 
ory” is not acceptable biography. 


Birmingham-Southern College JosePpH H. Parks 


Romanticism and Nationalism in the Old South. By Rollin G. Osterweis. 
Yale Historical Publications: Miscellany, XLIX. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. x, 275. Illustrations, references, appendix, bibli- 
ographical note. $3.75.) 


Two fundamental factors of civilization in the Old South, the plantation 
system and Negro slavery, have been observed, analyzed, and described, with 
varying degrees of success, by many historians. A third factor that has been 
called “a complex of romantic ideas” has received little of the attention that 
it so richly deserves. Although the broad acres with their ever-present comple- 
ment of Negro slaves constituted the basis for much of the economic and 
political life of the Old South, it was the body of ideas growing out of that 
way of life and, in turn, serving to give it strength and vitality, that did so 
much to endow the culture of the region with the distinctive and peculiar flavor 
by which it is known. 

To be sure, the intellectual history of a people or a region is an elusive 
and, at times, nebulous problem. But the difficulty in handling these materials 
for the South does not make any less urgent or important the necessity of ex- 
ploring them. While some of the pioneer studies of Cash, Eaton, and others 
have great value in themselves, they also suggest the magnitude of the task 
and the importance of such studies to a complete understanding of the Old 
South. 

The work under review is a substantial contribution to the intellectual history 
of the Old South. Mr. Osterweis sees in southern romanticism not only the 
transplantation of certain European ideas in an environment especially congenial 
to their growth, but also the conditioning of these ideas, through processes of 
local selectivity, to the point that they expressed clearly and succinctly the 
dominant values and characteristics of southern culture. He sees four distinct 


sets of manifestations, identified with four cultural subdivisions of the Old 
South. They were the upper South, where the cult of chivalry achieved its 
clearest expression; South Carolina, where the idea of southern nationalism 
was the most ambitious romantic manifestation; the Gulf South, where the 
search for commercial grandeur and adventures in southern imperialism seemed 
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to predominate; and the southwestern frontier, where “romantic religion” and 
“flamboyant folklore” gave the culture a distinctive quality. 


It was the cult of chivalry which Mr. Osterweis insists was the single theme 
common to all regions and cultures in the Old South. “It permeated the region 
of Richmond influence; it clothed the political philosophy brought to maturity 
in Charleston; it blended with the commercial ambitions and the convivial life 
of New Orleans; it was grafted onto the activities of the Southwest with violent 
possessiveness. It provided the very essence of Southern nationalism” (p. 214). 
There were a number of minor cults that focused on manners, white woman- 
hood, military affairs, the ideal of the Greek democracy, and romantic oratory ; 
but they were subordinate to the major cult of chivalry. Not only could one 
see the evidence of the importance of the major cult and its subcults in the 
conduct of Southerners, but it was also easily discernible in the various intel- 
lectual activities of Southerners, their reading interests and their writings, their 
educational activities, and their advocacy of southern nationalism. 


The most significant manifestation of romantic nationalism in the South was 
the movement for southern independence which was quite unlike the nonro- 
mantic movement of the colonies against England in the eighteenth century. 
The latter was stimulated, in part, by the influence of the evolving national 
consciousness of England and, in part, by the natural-rights philosophy of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The South, by stressing the peculiarities 
of its traditions and institutions, evolved an idea of nationalism remarkably 
similar to that produced by the romantic thinking of mid-nineteenth-century 
Europe. While the whole of the United States translated certain portions of 
the prevailing romantic ideas into its own point of view, notably the idea of 
the “Mission of America,” the South adopted almost every feature of romantic 
nationalism and glorified it with an enthusiasm that surpassed that shown by 
Europe. 


While it seems that there can be little argument, if any, with the main con- 
tentions of Mr. Osterweis, there is room for difference of opinion with respect 
to some of his assertions. There can be no disagreement with his suggestion 
that slavery and the plantation system failed to account for the mood of the 
South, but these fundamentals certainly are ingredients in the fabric of southern 
culture, and they doubtless helped to create the mood and atmosphere associated 
with romanticism and nationalism. There is reason to doubt that the South 
was influenced by the concept of the Greek democracy of Athens, as the author 
asserts, rather than by the austere militarism of Sparta (p. 94). Much can be 
said, moreover, for the point of view that the South was, indeed, a modern 
Sparta, as William H. Russell claimed (p. 135). While the quest for com- 
mercial leadership was a predominating activity of the citizens of New Orleans, 
this reviewer cannot be as certain as Mr. Osterweis is that it was its ‘principal 
strand in the romantic pattern” (p. 170). Many of the local conditions that 
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made New Orleans especially receptive to European romantic notions seemed 
to be largely independent of the quest for commercial grandeur. The tradition 
of the Mardi Gras, the tremendous influence of Sir Walter Scott there, as else- 
where in the South, and the pleasure-seeking, convivial nature of life in the 
remarkable old city gave it a powerful strand of romanticism quite apart from 
its commercial importance. 

As one reads this significant work, he is persuaded that it is the product not 
only of experienced and skilled craftsmanship, but also of the most careful and 
thoughtful weighing of innumerable aspects of the intellectual forces operating 
both in Europe and in the United States. The reading of the volume is a richly 
rewarding experience, and one leaves it fully convinced that another significant 
step has been made toward understanding the complexities of the intellectual 
history of the Old South. 


Howard University JoHN Hope FRANKLIN 


Lincoln's Herndon. By David Donald. Introduction by Carl Sandburg. (New 


York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. xv, 392, xxiii. Illustrations, bibliog- 
raphy. $5.00.) 


Measured by the qualities of greatness, William H. Herndon was a man of 
very slight stature, but one who has cast an exceptionally long shadow historical- 
ly. More than anyone else he fixed the colors and shaped the features in 
America’s portrait of Abraham Lincoln. Other writers would have made Lin- 
coln, like Washington, a man of chiseled perfection, aloof and Olympian; 
Herndon insisted upon a Lincoln robust, homespun, and earthy. America’s 
Lincoln is derived from Herndon’s Lincoln. 

Despite the influence of his biography, Herndon was in no sense a man who 
seemed qualified for a great work. Throughout his life, he showed a certain 
incoherence of mind. As a kind of sophomore transcendentalist (‘‘a backwoods 
Thoreau” says Mr. Donald) he possessed unlimited confidence in his clairvoyant 
intuition—his “mud instinct,” his “dog sagacity,” his ability to “see to the 
gizzard’’ of a matter. He declared, ‘I know Lincoln better than he knows him- 
self,” “I understood Lincoln inside and outside.” Yet the fact was that his 
erratic political behavior proved an embarrassment to Lincoln, who ceased to 
give him political confidence, and who, as Henry C. Whitney observed, “took 
no advice, and sought no counsel from him.” People called him by the sig- 
nificantly boyish name of “Billy,” and Lincoln said, “Billy, you're too rampant 
and spontaneous.” In six words, Lincoln had probed his essential weakness. 

David Donald's Lincoln's Herndon is up to this time the first and very prob- 
ably for all time the best biography of this anomalous man. It is a biography 
in which balance of judgment and steadiness of perspective are especially 
needed, and both qualities are constantly in evidence. The importance of Hern- 
don is nowhere exaggerated, either in respect to his influence on Lincoln or 
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otherwise (“In the main current of American thought, Billy was only a ripple’), 
but his life is made very compelling, nevertheless, for the reader. His many 
faults, both as a man and as a writer, are plainly demonstrated, and yet the 
heroic vein in his nature is shown with moving effect. Mr. Donald points up 
sharply the fact that Herndon himself formed very confused and inconsistent 
ideas about Lincoln: on one hand, ‘the good man—the noble man—the strong 
—true lovely man—the gentle & kind man—the noblest—loveliest character, 
on the whole, since Christ’; on the other, a man with “a terrible passion for 
women,’ who “when a mere boy {contracted} the syphilis,” who was “totally 
swallowed up by his ambitions,”’ and whose anecdotes were “the very vulgarest 
and nastiest that possibly Could be told.” Yet full recognition is at the same 
time given to the fundamental character of Herndon’s work in seeking for the 
“solid facts and well-attested truths’’ which might have been lost to history if 
he had not been a pioneer gatherer of records at a time when no photostats, 
indices, reference librarians, et cetera existed to expedite such labors. 

Primarily, Mr. Donald has done what it is the first duty of the biographer 
to do. He has, with accurate scholarship and sensitive perception, recounted 
Herndon’s life and re-created his personality. In addition to this achievement, 
which every reader may appreciate, he has also made a number of contributions 
for which the historian will be especially grateful. One of these is his careful 
analysis (pp. 129-137 and passim) of the extent and limits of Herndon’s in- 
fluence on Lincoln; another is his unostentatious yet decisive correction of a 
number of long-standing errors (e.g., pp. 130, 181 n., 264, 291). Every stu- 
dent who has wondered at Herndon’s disparagement of Lincoln will be im- 
pressed by the discussion of his possible motives—his hostility to Mrs. Lincoln, 
his alienation from the Republican party, his jealousy of his partner's great 
success, his resentment that he was not appointed to office (pp. 152-156, 188- 
189, 263-264). On this point, Mr. Donald deserves as much credit for refrain- 
ing from easy psychological guesses as for developing the evidence relating to 
the various alternatives. 

An important aspect of Lincoln’s Herndon is that it provides the best avail- 
able critique of Herndon’s Lincoln. It shows how fully Herndon explored the 
sources in Menard County, Illinois, how little he touched those of Kentucky; 
how vividly and effectively he reproduced physical details, such as Lincoln's 
way of eating an apple, how vaguely and gropingly he dealt with generalities 
and motivations, which he imagined to be his strong point. Many of Herndon’s 
especial contributions to the Lincoln legend—the story of Lincoln's illegitimacy, 
the Ann Rutledge story, Lincoln as an infidel—are carefully evaluated, not only 
as to their validity or invalidity, but also as to the circumstances which caused 
Herndon to stress them. In this process, the author shows notable skill in relat- 
ing Herndon to the intellectual currents of his age. The Ann Rutledge story and 
the legend of Lincoln as a Man of Sorrow are shown, for instance, to stem from 
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the Romanticism of the nineteenth century; the “‘intuitiveness” of Herndon’s 
interpretation is related to the Transcendentalism of the times; the emphasis 
on the pioneer influences in Lincoln's career is identified as a clear foreshadow- 
ing of Turner's frontier thesis. 


Altogether Lincoln's Herndon is a particularly satisfying example of crafts- 
manship, both in its research, its evaluations, and its literary expression. Be- 
cause of the author's self-discipline in refraining from sensational treatment of 
points that could easily be sensationalized, he may not receive as much attention 
as writers with stronger instinct for publicity, but discriminating readers will 
recognize this as one of those rare biographies that have fully realized the pos- 
sibilitics of their medium and their subject. 

In his acknowledgments, Mr. Donald especially mentions J. G. Randall. 
The rigorous integrity of his treatment, however, is a more telling tribute to 
Professor Randall's influence than any direct acknowledgment that he could 
make. 


Yale University Davip M. POTTER 


The Mystery of "A Public Man”: A Historical Detective Story. By Frank 
Maloy Anderson. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1948. 
Pp. [vi], 256. Postscript, bibliography, notes. $3.75.) 


In 1879, Allen Thorndike Rice, editor of the North American Review, 
published in four installments a series of twenty-one extracts from an alleged 
diary kept during the tumultuous days of the secession crisis of 1860-1861. 
Historians have always been intrigued by this document, because it is rich with 
“inside” information concerning the men and events of that time. It contains 
stories that can be found in no other source about Lincoln, Seward, Douglas, 
and other prominent personages. That being the case, editor Rice was uncom- 
monly cruel to historians when he refused to name the diarist and identified 
him only as “A Public Man.” 


An anonymous diary is obviously a dubious historical source. Hence those 
who have written about the Civil War period have never quite decided what 
to do with ‘The Diary of a Public Man.” Some have been afraid to use it; 
others have been afraid to ignore it. Some have rejected it as a fraud; others 
have accepted it as authentic. Many have tried to identify the diarist. A truly 
amazing list of candidates has been suggested at one time or another, among 
them John Van Buren, Amos Kendall, Henry Wikoff, Thurlow Weed, Horatio 
King, Jacob Collamer, George Bancroft, Edward Everett, John W. Forney, 
John Hay, and even Allen Thorndike Rice himself. But each of these candi- 
dates failed to meet one or more of the basic qualifications imposed by the 
nature and content of the diary. 


In 1913 Professor Anderson became interested in this problem and there- 
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after spent much of his time trying to establish the diarist’s identity and the 
real character of his work. This book reports the conclusions of those thirty- 
five years of research. Actually these conclusions could have been presented in 
much less space, perhaps in one substantial article in a scholarly magazine. But 
that is not to imply that Professor Anderson need not have written his book. 
For this volume gives more than his conclusions; it is almost autobiographical 
as it relates the fascinating ‘‘detective story” of how he made his search for 
evidence. The reader can follow him from one library to another and share his 
hopes as he finds new clues—and his frustrations as they lead him down in- 
numerable blind alleys. In short, this is a book that might well be made re- 
quired reading for students of historical method, because it makes a practical 
application of nearly every rule of external and internal criticism. 

Professor Anderson now believes that the diarist was Samuel Ward, brother 
of Julia Ward Howe, later known as the King of the Lobby, and certainly one 
of the most urbane and talented men of his generation. Ward seems to have 
had all the diarist’s qualifications: he had traveled widely, he was in Washing- 
ton during the secession winter, he was a New Yorker, he had a wide acquaint- 
anceship which included the men the diarist knew, and he had the diarist’s 
political views and business interests. Though the author was still unable to 
find any direct evidence, he has made a strong case for Ward from circum- 
stantial evidence. He has established a probability, almost but not quite a cer- 
tainty. As long as no direct evidence appears there will inevitably remain a 
shadow of a doubt and an opportunity for further speculation. 

But Professor Anderson's conclusions about the nature of the diary are con- 
vincing and will probably win general acceptance. He maintains that the diary 
is neither pure fiction nor completely genuine. Rather, it is a little of each. “It 
includes as a core a genuine diary, probably rather meager. . . . Attached to 
this . . . is a large amount of embellishment added at a later date. This added 
increment is in part recollection and in part pure invention. The genuine core, 
the recollection, and the invention have all been skillfully blended with a 
polished literary style.” 

What the historian will want to know, of course, is whether the genuine core 
can be distinguished from the embellishment. Professor Anderson doubts that 
it can be done completely. Some portions, especially those relating to Lincoln, 
he rejects as ‘sheer inventions,’ and he believes that none of its details can be 
accepted as entirely reliable. Yet he also feels that the diary deserves ‘the 
critical attention of the lover of history.” And thus each historian of the Civil 
War is still left with the perplexing problem of deciding what parts of this 
“semi-fictional production” can be taken as authentic. Even so, Professor An- 
derson should be thanked for making the task a good deal less difficult than 
it was before. 


University of California at Berkeley KENNETH M. STAMPP 
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Ordeal by Fire: An Informal History of the Civil War. By Fletcher Pratt. 
(New York: William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1948 [Revised Edition}. 
Pp. xvi, 426. Maps. $5.00.) 


Too many college students read little if any history after they leave school, 
and Americans as a people read altogether too little history. In the present day 
when democracy is so beset by other ideologies a new appreciation for the 
American way of life might be gained through a wider knowledge of the his- 
tory of our country. A better understanding of the development of this country 
into the most powerful nation in the world would assist our people in their 
efforts to follow a more intelligent course toward preserving our liberties. If 
this be true, there can be no valid objection to popular history, always pro- 
vided that it zs history. It is even more incumbent upon the writer of popular 
history than it is upon the professional that he not sacrifice truth and accuracy 
to satisfy and confirm the dominant prejudices of his readers. The reading pub- 
lic is usually neither equipped nor inclined to question the popular historian. 
The professional historian is constantly under the alert eyes of his colleagues. 

Mr. Pratt has produced a readable and dramatic story of the Civil War. It is 
written in newspaper style, and recounts in colorful language the high points of 
the war from the inauguration of Lincoln to the surrender of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. In an effort to describe the battles as clearly as possible the 
author presents maps and sketches along with the text. Though the larger out- 
lines of the battles may be seen they are discernible only through a maze of 
disjointed sentences. It is obvious that the author has familiarized himself with 
the military history of the war, but no evidence of that fact is presented. There 
is no bibliography and there are no footnotes, although the book abounds in 
material included in quotation marks. It is often difficult for the reader to as- 
certain who is supposed to be speaking. Very inadequate thumbnail sketches of 
prominent figures are given. For example, General Rosecrans is described as ‘a 
majestic-looking man with the face and mind of an old Greek orator.’ The 
reader is left to ponder what might have been in the mind of an old Greek 
orator. General Grant is depicted as a dipsomaniac reporting to his first com- 
mand at Springfield where “his worldly possessions consisted of a handful of 
Missouri stogies and an old white horse named Methusalem.” The author dips 
into detail of questionable authenticity when he pictures conditions in Grant's 
command: “The adjutant was very drunk and the sergeants of Company B 
were playing auction pitch in the mess tent.” 

The author passes over the complex economic and political causes of the 
war and states that ‘neither population nor economic strength is the determin- 
ing cause in war.’ He discounts logistics and contends that ‘war is a business 
of intelligence, spirit, and above all, emotion.” The South had every reason to 
expect victory, as she was generously endowed with all three of these require- 
ments for winning, but the author turns to other explanations for the defeat 
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of the Confederacy. Mr. Pratt says that the failure of the South was due in 
part to her devotion to individualism which prevented the development of a 
co-operative spirit. This weakness was reflected in the inefficient supplying of 
her armies. Nowhere does he point out the results of overloading an already 
inadequate railway system and the difficulties of overland transport in a country 
increasingly occupied by enemy forces. 

Among other inaccuracies and half-truths may be mentioned the author's 
treatment of the West Virginia case. He states that the South made a capital 
mistake by denying West Virginia the right to secede, as by so doing the 
Confederacy denied its own right to existence. He ignores the declaration in 
Article IV of the Constitution which forbids the formation of a new state 
within the jurisdiction of any other state without the consent of the legislature 
of the state as well as the approval of the Congress. Mr. Pratt falls in with the 
“moonlight and magnolias’” concept of the South when he speaks of the difh- 
culties faced by southern soldiers unaccustomed to working with their hands 
when they came up against the regiments of mechanics in blue. In another 
place the reader is left with the impression that the program of destruction 
and devastation practiced by the Union Army was begun by Sheridan in the 
Shenandoah Valley in retaliation for Confederate General Early’s burning of 
Chambersburg in the summer of 1864. No reference is made to Sherman's 
terrorist activities in Mississippi and North Alabama as early as 1862. 

In this reviewer's opinion the author has overdone his use of the vernacular, 
and his effort to gain reader appeal has lowered the dignity of his book. For 
example, General Halleck’s plan at Corinth is described as being “as obvious 
as a ham sandwich.” He pictures Sherman’s army at Ringgold, Georgia, as 
trying to feed itself ‘in country as naked as a prima donna’s bosom.” 


Mr. Pratt has obtained dramatic qualities in his book through the sacrifice 
of accuracy. The writing of history is difficult, often unprofitable in dollars and 
cents, and frequently not in accord with popular prejudices. The term history 
must be used flexibly with reference to this book. 


Emory and Henry College JOHN BENNETT WALTERS 


Guns on the Western Waters: The Story of River Gunboats in the Civil War. 
By H. Allen Gosnell. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1949. Pp. xii, 273. Illustrations, maps. $6.50.) 


The purpose of this book is to tell the story of the gunboats, Union and 
Confederate, on the rivers of the western departments. The author's plan is to 
present his account by extended quotations from firsthand writers with such 
connecting narratives as necessary for continuity of story and as required to 
place the naval campaigns and episodes of the West in their proper relation to 
the naval operations in other theaters of the war. This scheme, Mr. Gosnell 
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states, should furnish the reader with ‘a method of absorbing history painless- 
ly."" While eschewing “the ‘scholarly approach,’ ’’ he says that ‘‘the greatest 
effort has been made to give every fact and judgment with the utmost accuracy.” 

The book opens with some description of the design and construction of the 
gunboats, and a valuable discussion of naval science and tactics, naval ordnance 
and gunnery, and marine engineering, vintage 1861, with special reference to 
the problems of the river gunboats. 

Next comes a chapter entitled “Prewar Stuff,” being an account of a bit of 
opéra bouffe on the Mississippi River at Napoleon, Arkansas, in April, 1861, 
when some secession sympathizers attempted to capture an Ohio River steamer. 
“The Story of ‘Pope's Run’”’ is a tale of the affair at the Head of the Passes, 
below New Orleans, on the night of October 11-12, 1861, and derives its 
caption from the ridiculous conduct of Captain John Pope, the senior United 
States naval officer present. Of this encounter, the author says that he was unable 
to find any suitable narratives by participants, and so was obliged to reconstruct 
those happenings as well as he was able to do from the records. “Blood and 
Sand and Steam,” the story of the capture of Fort Henry by United States gun- 
boats, contains an amusing anecdote of unified action by the Army and the 
Navy. On this occasion General Grant and Admiral Foote were observing the 
disassembling of a Confederate mine on the fantail of the latter's flagship. 
Neither had ever seen one of the new floating torpedoes, and they were watch- 
ing the ship’s armorer with keen intesest. As a cap was unscrewed, the sizzling 
of escaping gas was mistaken by both officers as the commencement of the 
detonation of the mine, with the result that they madly competed for the ship's 
ladder to the deck above. No explosion followed, and further examination re- 
vealed that the mine had been leaky and the explosive charge was wet. Thus a 
better job by a Confederate torpedo manufacturer might have saved the Con- 
federacy from a great deal of trouble later. 

The next chapter continues the tale of the “Blue Navy vs. Gray Army” in 
the Tennessee River. Then three chapters deal with operations on the upper 
Mississippi, in which the Confederates were well represented afloat. Occasional 
references are here made to the great naval battle below New Orleans, but no 
account is given of it. The saga of the C.S.S. Arkansas in two chapters is easily 
the most exciting and romantic story of the book. “A Mississippi Surprise 
Party’ tells of an attack on a United States supply ship by a force of Confederate 
soldiers. Four chapters are concerned with miscellaneous instances of ships 
against ships and ships against shore. Now comes a chapter on a blockade inci- 
dent on the Florida coast, interesting but wholly unrelated to the theme of the 
book. ‘The Cracker Line’’ relates to the use of the Tennessee River by the 
United States Quartermaster Department. The failure of the joint Army and 
Navy expedition against Shreveport is the subject of “The Red River Valley.” 
With “The Encompassment” of the Confederate coast line by the blockading 
squadron the book is concluded. 
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One cannot, of course, hold the author responsible for the hyperbole of the 
publisher's jacket writer, but it should be pointed out that it is far from the 
truth, as the reviewer sees it, to say, as does the front flap: “This book is the 
first authoritative and coherent account of gunboat warfare during the Civil 
War.” As a history of the naval operations on the western waters, it cannot 
begin to equal in coherence and comprehensiveness Mahan's The Gulf and 
Inland Waters, which was published nearly seventy years ago. 

As a further score against the publisher, it should be said that the dust cover 
claims 31 illustrations but only 29 are listed and only 26 are actually contained 
in the reviewer's copy. There is no index and the table of contents is on the 
vague side. To publish a history without an index or a descriptive table of con- 
tents is to limit its usefulness drastically. To prepare an historical reader (to 
which classification it would seem that this work ought to be assigned) without 
giving full citations to the works excerpted is likewise a bit unusual, though it 
would appear that any interested person with access to a good library ought not 
to have too much trouble locating the materials used. There is no bibliography, 
and when the writer apologizes for scantiness in discussing certain points con- 
nected with the Confederate gunboats on the grounds that the data on them 
are ‘‘distressingly meager,” one has no way of telling how extensive have been 
his searches, and one wonders whether he looked into many Confederate news- 
papers or into the unpublished archives of the Navy Department. These things 
are perhaps part and parcel of avoiding “the ‘scholarly approach.’ Whether 
it makes the absorption of history less painful to the reader, it assuredly must 
make the preparation of a book less painful. 


Washington, D. C. WILLIAM M. RoBINSON, Jr. 


Booker T. Washington: Educator and Interracial Interpreter. By Basil Math- 
ews. ({Cambridge}: Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. xvii, 350. Illus- 
trations. $4.75.) 


Professor Mathews’ biography adds little to the well-known story of Booker 
T. Washington. The introductory chapters, offering a brief review of the ante- 
bellum and Reconstruction periods of American history, contain generally ac- 
cepted, but sometimes questionable, generalizations. The story of Washington's 
life and work from his birth to 1900 follows closely Washington's own inter- 
pretation in his Up from Slavery. The approach to the 1900-1915 period differs 
little from that of Emmett J. Scott and Lyman Beecher Stowe (Booker T. 
Washington: Builder of a Civilization, New York, 1917). For the serious 
student, the entire book suffers from the fact that the few citations are reserved 
almost entirely for direct quotations from printed materials, and that there is 
no bibliography. 

With the unfolding of the story, the impression grows that the biographer 
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is being too kind to his subject and too eager to maintain popular myths. In 
almost every circumstance, the interpretation is favorable to Washington. Yet 
the material used to buttress this favorable interpretation would often serve as 
well for the exposition of a Washington who as administrator at Tuskegee was 
a snooping, informant-cultivating despot; who on the regional scene salved 
the consciences of southern whites by his proclamations of “progress”; and 
who in the nation used his influence with foundations and with white leaders 
to neutralize or destroy any Negro who would challenge his leadership or criti- 
cize his program. (For an example of the “despot’’ interpretation, see J. Saund- 
ers Redding, ‘American Negro Literature,” in The American Scholar, XVIII, 
No. 2, Spring, 1949.) Somewhere between these extremes, the man himself 
might well be found. 

In the third chapter of the biography, the author introduces an interesting 
speculation. He proposes measurement of his subject in terms of Professor 
Robert M. Maclver’s suggestion that the significance of the individual is to be 
found in the direction and momentum he may give to a general cultural change. 
In his concluding chapters, he claims greatness for Washington in terms of 
such measurement. These claims have, of course, been denied by other writers. 
The value of Washington’s influence in the development of Negro education, 
for example, is questioned in Horace Mann Bond's able study of Negro Edu- 
cation in Alabama (Washington, 1939). It certainly can be demonstrated that 
in the period of Washington’s greatest influence Negro education was suffering 
an actual decline, in terms of appropriations per educable child and of teachers’ 
salaries, in several of the southern states, including Alabama. It was also during 
this period that Negroes were effectively disfranchised and were excluded from 
a number of the crafts and from types of industrial employment formerly open 
to them. There is considerable evidence that more recent improvements in op- 
portunities for Negroes have been gained largely as results of efforts of those 
whom Washington opposed, and by methods he decried—literary and scholastic 
achievement, migration, labor organization, and political action. The question 
might even be raised as to whether Washington was not one of those who stood 
successfully, for a time, in opposition to this general cultural change. 

In the end, it is clear that Booker T. Washington was a great orator, a tire- 
less worker, a genius in the achievement of his immediate goals, and the creator 
of a great and enduring educational institution. In his chapters on ‘The Con- 
tinuing Debate’’ and ‘The Shadow of the Man,” Professor Mathews argues 
persuasively that he was much more than this. For a final decision, we must 
await a more careful analysis. But in the meantime, as Professor Bond has said, 
Booker T. Washington “has become legend. And who shall deny the importance 
of legends, in affecting the course of human history?” 


Millsaps College V. L. WHARTON 
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The Texas Story. By Ralph W. Steen. (Austin: The Steck Company, 1948. 
Pp. x, 451. Illustrations, maps. $3.50.) 


Ralph Steen has told the story of Texas in an objective and straightforward 
manner in his latest of several works on that subject. The Texas Story might 
be considered a popularized textbook written for adult readers. It begins with 
the Spanish conquistadors of the sixteenth century and ends with the present 
administration of Governor Jester. 

Texas, as the whole world is doubtless aware by now, is a fabulous state with 
an equally fabulous and exciting history. For three hundred years it was a 
Spanish province, and Spanish culture is still much in evidence. The Texas 
Story traces the rise of a frontier community to a rich and powerful state. It is 
a story that has been written many times, but it is one that Texans never grow 
tired of reading. 

Steen does not present anything that Texans do not generally know. already 
about their history from the arrival of the first Anglo-American settlers in 1820 
until the attainment of statehood. The struggle for independence and the estab- 
lishment of the Texas Republic is a dramatic and moving story that has seldom 
been equalled. But from 1845, when the Republic became a state, until fairly 
recently, the pace slackens and the story is less exciting. Texas governors, whom 
the author briefly sketches and evaluates, generally have been men of average 
ability. But its political elections have seldom been mild. More often they have 
been turbulent and spectacular, and occasionally ridiculous. Unless one has wit- 
nessed an election in which a Ferguson or an O’Daniel has been a candidate, 
he fails to capture the true spirit of such an affair in the author's narrative. 

Texans will be shocked to learn that they now rank fourth in the nation in 
total value of their agricultural crops. (Until 1940 Texas reigned unchallenged 
as the leading agricultural state.) They will not like to be reminded that 50 
per cent of their farmers are share-croppers—a situation not likely to improve 
with the continued increase in the price of land. 

But the mere fact that Texas has lost its agricultural predominance is indi- 
cative of the rapid transition to an industrial economy. It has long been the 
dream of Texans and the promise of politicians to make the state more self- 
sufficient. Few areas of the world have more natural advantages. And there are 
thousands of living Texans who have witnessed the disappearance of covered 
wagons and the rise of factory chimneys. They and millions of others are now 
unwilling to think in terms of cotton and peanuts, but talk of oil (one half of 
the oil reserves in the United States are in Texas), sulphur, chemical plants, 
iron, asphalt, cement, and many other forms of wealth. Indeed, the industrial 
future of the state seems assured, and organized labor is destined to be heard 
from more and more in Texas politics. 

The author's most valuable contribution is his presentation of materials rela- 
tive to the recent political, economic, and cultural history of the Lone Star 
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State. His style is not colorful, but neither is it dull; it is tempered with the 
maturity that the historian acquires after several years of writing. 

The romantic and spectacular history of Texas has been written many times. 
The Texas Story, if not the best narrative that has appeared on the subject, is 
above average and will take its place in the ever-growing literature of the South- 
west. 


University of Oklahoma W. E. HoLLton 


The Founding of Stillwater: A Case Study in Oklahoma History. By Berlin 
Basil Chapman. ({Stillwater}: Research Foundation, Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, 1948. Pp. xii, 245. Frontispiece, illustra- 
tions, appendices, bibliography. $3.00.) 


This is the detailed story of the founding of one of the first towns in the 
Oklahoma Territory, the area that was not Indian land and where Anglo- 
American settlement was prohibited. 

For the general historian this work may not be of great interest—in view of 
the mass of detail. For the Oklahoman far removed from his native state or 
the professional historian whose interest is the settlement of the West, it will 
be both intriguing and valuable. 

With minor local variations, the settlement of Stillwater is virtually identical 
with the founding of hundreds of towns in the great plains. It was not a boom 
of the wild motion-picture variety and the gamblers, saloons, and gay women 
were missing. The settlers were steady young men and couples intent on estab- 
lishing homes for themselves and their families. There was a mixture of legal 
and technical training and ability present and there were merchants, but in 
general the settlers were young farmers from all parts of the United States. 
The desire for economic success and the willingness to work were strong in all 
of them. 

An interesting study could be made of the fact that most of the early settlers 
of the Oklahoma Territory gained ample means before they died. Many of 
them became millionnaires. It is a guess, of course, but it is probable that the 
incidence of wealth was remarkably high. 

One element that pervades the book is the great optimism of the settlers—a 
characteristic of all those who went to Oklahoma Territory or the later state 
to make their homes. They overflowed with ideas of what they were going to 
accomplish—and some of their dreams came true. 

There are amusing and charming episodes such as the foot race of two men 
for one of the last lots remaining in the town, and the meandering of the loca- 
tion committee in its effort to confuse those who sought to anticipate the site. 

Professor Chapman has done a splendid job both in gathering and in re- 
counting the information in this book. It is a book that will please hundreds 
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of persons living in northern Oklahoma, and at the same time it will be of 
permanent value to students of history both in that state and elsewhere. 


University of Mississippi GERALD FORBES 


Mr. Justice Black: The Man and His Opinions. By John P. Frank. Introduc- 
tion by Charles A. Beard. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. Pp. xx, 
357, iv. $4.00.) 


The appointment of Hugo LaFayette Black by President Roosevelt to the 
Supreme Court caused bitter controversy that has lessened through the years, 
but the publication of his life and career by Professor John P. Frank of the 
Indiana University School of Law, former Clerk of the Justice, has created re- 
newed interest with regard to the man and his work. 

There is a complimentary introduction by the late Charles Beard that gives 
a fitting background for the biography. 


The author writes in a pleasing style and has devoted the first 108 pages to 
a colorful, though brief, account of Hugo Black’s life from the time of his 
birth, as an eighth child, in 1886 on a farm in Clay County, Alabama, until 
President Roosevelt selected him as his first appointee to the Supreme Court. 
The sketch deals with his early years, school and professional training, and 
local, state, and national politics with some detailed accounts of his campaigns 
and later activities as a United States Senator. It is apparent that this account is 
made by a friend who greatly admires the Justice and the development of a life 
that seems possible only in a country such as our own. 

There is much to be admired about the private and public life of the Justice. 
From youth he has had strong convictions and the courage to fight for them. 
He has always maintained a deep sympathy for the underprivileged. 

The membership and association of the Justice in the Ku Klux Klan are ex- 
plained, but still appear to be one of the less fortunate episodes of his career. 

The greater portion of the book contains an outline summary of Black's 
general views followed by thirty-four selected and edited opinions, except one 
opinion which is included in its entirety, from more than three hundred ma- 
jority and dissenting opinions. Introductory comments help in giving the 
Opinions their proper settings. 

Professor Frank pictures the Justice as a courageous liberal and discusses in 
the summary, among other things, his attitude toward the control of economy, 
regulatory statutes, labor relations, and civil rights. 

An interesting chapter is devoted to “The Chief-Justiceship” with an account 
of the development of the court after Black’s appointment. In the short period 
of ten years covered by this biography he has moved from the position of newest 
member to the senior member of the court. There is set forth in some detail 
the “feud” between Justices Jackson and Black climaxed by a letter sent by the 
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former from Nuremberg to the Judiciary committees of both houses of Congress 
attacking Black for having participated in the Jewell Ridge Case, the second 
portal-to-portal case to come to the Supreme Court and presented by Justice 
Black's partner of twenty years before. Opinion was divided on this unfortunate 
occurrence and Justice Black fortunately remained silent, but his position is 
strongly defended by Professor Frank. 


There is a chapter on “Man and Judge” that makes clear something with 
which many are familiar, that the Justice is an able lawyer and scholar as well 
as a prodigious worker with a large volume of well-written opinions to his 
credit. 

As the author points out, “It is far too early to attempt Black’s critical biog- 
raphy, and this sketch makes no such pretense. It is offered as a short account 
of salient events in a full life.” However, this account should be of genuine 
value and interest to all those concerned with history and the development of 
law and the Supreme Court in the United States. 


University of Georgia J. ALTON HoscH 


The Memoirs of Cordell Hull. ‘Volumes I and II. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1948. Pp. xii, vi, 1804. Frontispiece. $10.50.) 


In January, 1946, not long after his retirement from the State Department, 
Cordell Hull began to write his memoirs, with help from a journalist friend, 
Lieutenant Colonel Andrew Berding. The result is a notable contribution to the 
sources of American history. 


Of the 1,752 pages of narrative, the first 150 are concerned with Hull's life 
before 1933, when he became Secretary of State. This section contains a most 
interesting account of Hull's early life in East Tennessee, his education, and his 
early experiences in the practice of law and politics. Most of it is concerned 
with his career in Congress, where he served many years, beginning in 1907. 
Hull attributes a large share of his later successes to the training this experi- 
ence gave him. “Starting amid the hardships of the Tennessee ridge country, 
then moving to the slightly better river-bottom country; then to the school op- 
portunities of the Blue-grass region and Ohio; reading law; serving in the State 
Legislature; army duty in Cuba; riding the circuit as a judge; and then serving 
in the National Legislature at Washington—each gradation had brought its 
own trials, but above all, its own lessons.” 


Early in his congressional career, Hull resolved to make himself an expert 
on taxation—he had found statistics fascinating. He was convinced from the 
beginning that a low tariff was a sound domestic policy, and later—about 
1916—he became more strongly convinced that its most important benefit was 
international. Free trade, or at least low tariff, was the road to world peace. 
This became Hull's chief objective in public life, and in working toward it, he 
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made his principal contributions to statesmanship. But Hull’s career in Congress 
was not the sum of his activities in these years. He was active in national poli- 
tics and carried his fight for low tariffs into that arena as well. It is generally 
forgotten, one suspects, that he served as chairman of the Democratic party for 
the four years following the disastrous defeat of 1920. And Hull was no in- 
significant factor in securing the Democratic nomination for F. D. Roosevelt in 
1932. While the student will frequently regret the brevity with which this 
early period is presented, it is as detailed as most American political auto- 
biography. It seems brief only when contrasted with the massive account which 
follows. 

Hull’s appointment to the State Department was the beginning of a career 
that was to last for nearly twelve years, or half again as long as that of any 
other Secretary of State. When this part of his life is reached, the account be- 
comes a history of our foreign policy which no student of the period can af- 
ford to ignore. No other holder of that office served through a period more 
crucial for American history. Hull has some ground for calling it all “an 
emergency period.” The reciprocal trade treaties, the attempt to protect Ameri- 
can interests and international peace leading up to Pearl Harbor, the diplomacy 
of war, and finally the creation of the United Nations organization—these 
comprise the main threads of the account of what Hull calls his ‘major work.” 
The problem of leading public opinion to support a sound foreign policy was 
much in Hull’s mind, especially before Pearl Harbor, and he makes clear the 
manner in which isolationism in the country and Congress handicapped the 
State Department’s efforts for peace by assuring Hitler that the United States 
would neither supply his enemies with materials to make war nor enter the 
struggle directly. The section on wartime diplomacy is less revealing than the 
others, largely because the major decisions were being made by the military 
commands working directly under the President. 

Hull’s memoirs make an interesting account for the student, but are too 
detailed for the general reader. They are based not only upon the author's 
memory, but also on what must have been a substantial survey of the principal 
records of the State Department. There are frequent quotations from Hull's 
own speeches or press releases. One can be reasonably sure that we have here 
an accurate picture of what foreign policies looked like from the viewpoint of 
the Secretary of State. The account has many of the attributes of the author. 
It is honest, direct, and plain-spoken. There is frequent use of earthy Tennessee 
figures of speech to make his points: “A lie will gallop halfway round the 
world before the truth has time to pull its breeches on.” He describes the 
U.S.S.R., after the agreement with Hitler, as ‘‘a catfish lying in the mud wait- 
ing for anything to come along.” His analyses are fair and reasonable. The 
evaluations of his contemporaries, of which there are many, seem overgenerous 
in many instances. His great admiration for his chief, President Roosevelt, does 
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not prevent him from making clear some of the difficulties of serving under him. 

Beyond all question, these volumes are a permanent and important source of 
information on American foreign policy and politics for the years of the Roose- 
velt administration. 


University of Missouri ELMER ELLIs 


The Army Air Forces In World War II. Volume 1, Plans and Early Operations, 
January 1939 to August 1942. Edited by Wesley Frank Craven and 
James Lea Cate. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xxxii, 
788. Maps, charts, illustrations, appendixes, glossary. $5.00.) 


With the publication of the first volume of a projected seven-volume history 
of the U. S. Army Air Forces in World War II we have one more evidence 
that the experiment of producing wartime history during the course of the con- 
flict itself is a worth-while effort. Plans and Early Operations is a sober, honest, 
and generally satisfactory study of the prewar and early-war history of the 
newest, and in some respects the most important, arm of our military services. 
When completed the seven volumes will present both the operational and the 
administrative history of the Air Forces: six of the volumes will deal primarily 
with operations, and one (Volume VI) with procurement, training, organiza- 
tional developments, and the like. 

The present work carries the story through August, 1942, and deals with a 
period of the war which witnessed colossal expansions in training and procure- 
ment and the formation of doctrines and plans, but a period which produced 
almost universally unsuccessful operations. The scope of the work includes all 
theaters of operation, and the emphasis, as the title indicates, is on plans and 
actual combat. Subsequent volumes will depart from the chronological pattern 
and will be limited to specific areas and topics. 

The efforts of the Air Forces’ historical group were directed during the war 
primarily toward creating, preserving, and making available the documentary 
evidence for later use. Plans were made for presenting the fruits of their labors 
to the public, but the actual writing had to be postponed. The decision to rely 
on co-operative effort, with relatively numerous contributors working under the 
editorship of Professors Craven and Cate, was, it is stated, due to circumstances 
rather than chance; but the choice of presenting the end product as an over-all 
synthesis of war developments was deliberate and has definite merits. The Air 
Forces’ history will have neither the scope nor the detail of the Army’s history, 
and it will be far less readable than Professor Morison’s volumes on naval 
Operations, but it will compare favorably in usefulness with either. 

Like any other historical narrative, Plans and Early Operations reflects the 
circumstances of its writing and the qualifications of its authors. Since the cir- 
cumstances were unusual, they are more than normally pertinent to an evalua- 
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tion of the work. Although not an official account in the sense that it neces- 
sarily represents official views, the work was edited and written by people who 
were, and presumably still are, on the payroll of the service about which they 
write; during the war they were an integral part of that service; but they are 
also professional historians who possess the merits (and the limitations) of 
their calling. 

The editors have discussed these problems with complete frankness in their 
foreword. They recognize the possible influence of service loyalties and the in- 
evitability of suspicions regarding quasi-official history. But they express their 
unqualified conviction that ‘they have written as present scholars rather than 
as former Air Corps officers” and testify to the complete freedom they were 
allowed in producing the work. This reviewer believes that the evidence sus- 
tains their contentions. James Cate’s chapter which deals with the violent con- 
troversies which surrounded the air arm between the wars is both objective and 
enlightening; Richard Watson’s account of the Pearl Harbor fiasco is as bal- 
anced and impartial as anything that has appeared on the subject; one can wish 
that Herbert Weaver had removed his gloves in dealing with air problems in 
China, but there is no quarrel with what he says. 

The hand of the historian is evident again in the inseparable attachment of 
the authors to the documentary evidence. With a few exceptions, their tech- 
niques differ only slightly from those of the historian who deals with events a 
century old. Even the science of diplomatics is called in to aid in weighing evi- 
dence on some early developments (p. 206 n.). The omnipresent spirit of the 
historian extends also to the style of writing: it has the flavor of scholarly 
synthesis and shows few influences of the blood and vulgarity of war. Only in 
their constant use of symbols, code names, and, to a lesser degree, bureaucratic 
phraseology, do the authors reflect the milieu in which their work was produced. 


Emory University JosEPH J. MATHEWS 


Okinawa: The Last Battle. By Roy E. Appleman, James M. Burns, Russell A. 
Gugeler, and John Stevens. United States Army in World War Il: The 
War in the Pacific. (Washington: Historical Division, Department of the 
Army, 1948. Pp. xxiv, 529. Foreword, maps, illustrations, appendices, 
bibliographical note. $6.00.) 


This is the third volume to be published of the more than 90-volume 
series, The United States Army in World War Il, projected by the Historical 
Division, War Department Special Staff. The other volumes already published 
are The Organization of Ground Combat Troops and The Procurement and 
Training of Ground Combat Troops. Okinawa: The Last Battle, which might 
be more accurately called the last American battle, is the first to be published 
actually describing combat operations. It well illustrates the difficulties of writing 
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a history of a modern military campaign. The source material is almost over- 
whelming, and the fact that the story is multidimensional (land, sea, air, and 
supporting services) makes it almost impossible to decide upon an organization 
satisfactory to all. 

The authors of this volume have met these problems with assurance and have 
written an authoritative monograph. As official historians assigned to units 
participating in the action, they contributed to on-the-spot recording of the 
battle. The final draft of the work was completed at Washington, by a rather 
complicated synthesis, where both the records kept in the field and the import- 
ant policy records of the War Department were used. Moreover, conferences 
with Marine and Navy historians made possible a detailed treatment of the 
contributions of their services. The historians were apparently given complete 
access to all relevant documents. The documentation is clear and should give 
the civilian historian a good idea of the sources available for further research. 
It is not completely satisfactory in this respect, however, since many notes refer 
to over-all unit histories or action reports rather than to the complicated primary 
sources upon which the unit histories are based. 

In addition to stimulating further research in military history, other objec- 
tives of the series are stated as being ‘‘to provide a work of reference for mili- 
tary and civilian students” and to provide an aid “to the thoughtful citizen” 
in comprehending “basic problems of national security.’’ This volume goes far 
in fulfilling these objectives. Beginning with a succinct treatment of strategic 
planning, it continues with the invasion, the conquests of Northern Okinawa, 
Ie Shima, and Southern Okinawa. Brief chapters consider tactics, weapons, 
supply, hospitalization, and other activities behind the forward areas. Japa- 
nese planning and operations are described, with captured documents or inter- 
views with captured personnel used as source material. These latter sections on 
Japanese operations are clear and interesting, but seem occasionally to be -writ- 
ten with more authority than the evidence justifies. The volume is profusely 
illustrated with signal corps photographs and some fifty excellent maps and 
contains twenty-five pages of statistical appendixes. 

Whether many “thoughtful citizens” will be able to read the chapters on 
operations without becoming considerably confused is a question. The move- 
ment of the various units should certainly be recorded, as they are here, for 
reference purposes. (And some of the actions are described skillfully and dra- 
matically.) But for anyone not primarily concerned with the movement of units 
on an Okinawa checkerboard the kind of detail employed will probably have 
little meaning even with the aid of the maps. This is particularly true since the 
detailed narrative is usually left to speak for itself. There is an excellent analyti- 
cal chapter a little more than half way through the book, in which the authors 
conclude that the American victory was largely the result of the tank-infantry 
team using flame and explosives, and this can be assumed to apply to the re- 
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mainder of the battle. But conclusions on the contribution of artillery, air 
strikes, and command are not clearly highlighted except briefly, and principally 
in this same chapter. 

In short, the question should be raised as to whether the value of the combat 
volumes for the civilian reader might not be enhanced by a more ruthless sum- 
marizing of the combat narrative and a greater willingness to draw conclusions 
by treating them more frequently from a perspective withdrawn from the battle 
zone. Even for a staff study this final suggestion might occasionally be applied. 
However, this volume is authoritative for its treatment of American operations 
on Okinawa. It does not hesitate to point the finger of criticism. It will probably 
be indispensable for the staff officer and the military historian for some time to 
come. It justifies the efforts obviously put into it. 


Duke University RICHARD L. WATSON, JR. 


America Divided: Minority Group Relations in the United States. By Arnold 
and Caroline Rose. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. xiv, 342, ix. 
Bibliography. $4.00.) 


This book can be reviewed fairly only by recognizing the framework from 
which its major premises stem. The authors in their preface have frankly recog- 
nized this by pointing out that their special value premises color all discussions 
and that much of the material will be quickly dated. They also say, “Having 
brazenly rushed forward to announce our claim, we must hastily retreat and 
frankly admit that we cannot attain it.” 


The limitations of the book will be found in a particular twofold value 
premise which, first, defines a situation and, second, makes bold assumptions 
about it. The definition of minority group is one that is “generally hated be- 
cause of religious, racial, or national backgrounds.’ The second value premise 
is the assumption that ‘‘certain groups, however, are hated by most other people.” 

This assumption seems to me to have two basic implications. One is the as- 
sertion of the fact of what in all probability isn’t true in any scientific or psy- 
chological sense. The other is that such a statement creates such assumptions of 
hatred as to multiply the probabilities of it. 

The title of the book, America Divided, is a wholesome challenge to those 
who nonchalantly assume ‘One America, One Nation, One World, etc.,”’ with- 
out undertaking the essential analysis and planning necessary to make these 
concepts real. If the reader will take the book from this viewpoint and add a 
subtitle, instead of ‘“Minority Group Relations in the United States,” something 
like “American Group Relations in the 1940’s with Special Reference to the 
Negro and Jewish Minorities,” and would supplement it by the large number 
of similar volumes being written, he would come out with a profitable venture. 
Further than this, I do not know how to review the book except to call atten- 
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tion to the eleven main topical divisions set within the framework already 
mentioned: Minority Problems as Social Problems; American Minorities: Past 
and Present; the Position of Minorities in American Economic Life; the Posi- 
tion of Minorities under American Law and Justice; the Position of Minorities 
in American Political Life; the Position of Minorities in American Social Life; 
Group Identification and Morale; the Minority Community: Organization and 
Disorganization ; Physical and Psychological Differences Among Races and Na- 
tionalities; the Psychology of Prejudice; Recent Trends and the Future. 


University of North Carolina Howarp W. OpuM 


Calendar of Maryland State Papers: No. 3, The Brown Books. Edited by 
Roger Thomas. (Annapolis: The Hall of Records Commission, 1948. Pp. 
viii, 180. $2.00.) 


This third volume to be published in the “Rainbow Series’ of the Maryland 
Hall of Records consists chiefly of executive papers in the form of letters to 
the governors of Maryland during the Revolutionary period. In the 1880's, 
when the original papers were in the custody of the Maryland Historical Society, 
they were bound as a series of nine volumes in eleven—letters and papers of 
George Washington, letters from General William Smallwood, Mordecai Gist 
and Williams letters, miscellaneous military papers, and so forth—each with 
its own chronology. The present calendar organizes all of them into one chron- 
ology with the citation to each Brown Book manuscript in the right-hand 
margin. Over three-fourths of the 811 letters and documents are from the years 
1775-1783; ome is dated 1747; all others are in the period 1785-1803 but 
mostly 1793-1794. The calendar entries are numbered consecutively through- 
out and by means of a finding list in the back of the book one can translate 
Brown Book numbers into calendar numbers. 


Although the contents of the Brown Books, now more easily available to 
investigators, will doubtless yield some new facts on Maryland during the 
Revolutionary War, the details are not likely to alter long accepted generaliza- 
tions about the struggle for independence. These documents are concerned 
primarily with military matters in a state where little fighting occurred but much 
effort was directed to logistics because of Maryland’s geographical features and 
location. Lack at times of even the bare necessities to supply the troops had a 
direct effect upon problems of recruiting and desertion; some of Washington's 
letters dwell especially on the low morale of the soldiers and discouraging 
prospects for victory. Decline in public credit, the impact of the French alli- 
ance upon trade with the French West Indies, Maryland's relations with the 
Continental Congress, and her help in furthering the southern campaign against 
the British are all subjects on which the Brown Books provide pertinent infor- 
mation. The letters of 1793 pertain largely to Genet’s activities in Baltimore 
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and to problems of American commerce and neutrality; those of 1794 to the 
Whiskey Rebellion and its repercussions in western Maryland as well as Penn- 
sylvania. 

The compilers of this Calendar acknowledge assistance derived from “A 
Guide to Practical Calendaring,” by Morris L. Radoff, Archivist of Maryland, 
published in The American Archivist, X1 (1948). In relying upon this excel- 
lent essay they have done their job extremely well but all too thoroughly; I fear 
that their detailed analysis of most documents will persuade many a user that 
the calendar takes the place of the original manuscript. As a succinct abstract 
of the original, the calendar should require the investigator to consult the manu- 
script itself for details or under other circumstances should assure him that its 
content is not germane to his subject. Archivists are too prone to do the re- 
searcher’s digging for him and, with the best of intentions, to clear the way 
towards superficial scholarship. There is an excess of bracketed personal first 
names and names of states, e.g., “Gov. [Thomas Sim} Lee,” whose name ap- 
pears repeatedly on numerous papers, or similarly ‘Annapolis, {Maryland}.” 
Unfortunately a considerable number of geographical errors appear in locating 
towns mentioned in the southern campaign of 1780, e.g., “Hillsborough, 
{ Virginia}” instead of North Carolina, then capital of the Old North State, 
or “Charles Town, [ Virginia}’’ instead of South Carolina. An index to names 
and places completes this valuable aid to research, the sixth in the scholarly 
Publications of the Hall of Records Commission. 


Institute of Early American History and Culture = LESTER J. CAPPON 











Historical News and Notices 


The following committee appointments for the year 1949 have been made 
by Lester J. Cappon, the president of the Southern Historical Association: 
Committee on Program: C. Vann Woodward, chairman, Gerald M. Capers, 
William B. Hesseltine, Bernard Mayo, and Vernon L. Wharton; Committee 
on Nominations: Fred C. Cole, chairman, Kathryn Abbey Hanna, W. G. Bean, 
Thomas P. Govan, and Roger Shugg; Committee on Membership: William 
M. E. Rachal, chairman, Elizabeth Cometti, Everett E. Edwards, Frontis W. 
Johnston, John W. Kellar, George C. Osborn, Donnell M. Owings, E. Bruce 
Thompson, James F. Hopkins, J. C. Bonner, Albert V. House, Leon F. Sensa- 
baugh, Robert L. Meriwether, Wood Gray, and Theresa Waller. 


PERSONAL 


John Tate Lanning, Duke University, is on sabbatical leave to do research 
in the Spanish Archives. 


Marvin R. Farley has become instructor in history in the Western Carolina 
Teachers College. 


Irby C. Nichols, Jr., has become instructor in history and political science in 
Catawba College to replace F. K. Howard, resigned. 


W. M. Brown has become a member of the history staff in Elon College. 


Joseph J. Mathews, Emory University, is to be visiting professor of history 
in the University of North Carolina this summer. 


Loren C. MacKinney was on leave from the University of North Carolina 
during the winter quarter to be visiting professor in Stanford University. 


President Harry Woodburn Chase of New York University has announced 
receipt of a Rockefeller Foundation grant of $35,000 to study problems dealing 
with collecting and preserving business records. The project will be undertaken 
by the National Records Management Council, of which Thomas C. Cochran 
is president. 
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Weymouth T. Jordan, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, has accepted an ap- 


pointment as professor of history in the Florida State University to be effective 
in September, 1949. 


Joseph C. Robert, associate dean of the graduate school in Duke University, 
has been promoted to the rank of professor of history. 


William C. Binkley, Vanderbilt University, will be on leave during the 
summer months. 


Fletcher M. Green, University of North Carolina, delivered the Walter 
Lynwood Fleming lectures in the Louisiana State University in April. 


Thomas T. Hammond, Columbia University, has accepted appointment as 
assistant professor in the field of Russian history in the University of Virginia. 


Louis K. Koontz, University of California at Los Angeles, and W. G. Bean, 
Washington and Lee University, will teach in the University of Virginia during 
the summer term, 1949. 


R. Gerald McMurtry, Lincoln Memorial University, lectured at the Chicago 
and Milwaukee Civil War Round Tables April 20 and 22 on “John L. Worden, 
the Commander of the Monitor, and His Contacts with Abraham Lincoln.” 


Donald Mugridge, Library of Congress, has been given leave of absence to 
edit the complete correspondence of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson for the 
Institute of Early American History and Culture. 


Miss Arda Walker, formerly with the United States Department of Agricul- 


ture, has been appointed associate professor of economics and history in Mary- 
ville College. 


Donald Grant, lecturer from England, lectured in Maryville College two 
days in March and April. 


Louis C. Kesselman, assistant professor of political science, University of 


Louisville, is making a survey of social research needs and possibilities in 
Louisville. 


William D. McCain, Director of the Mississippi Department of Archives 
and History, has been made chairman of the Mississippi Historical Commis- 
sion to mark the state’s historical sites. 
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Leroy P. Graf, University of Tennessee, will be on leave for the summer to 
travel in Europe. 


Enoch L. Mitchell, Memphis State College, read a paper on “Robert Whyte, 
Justice of the Tennessee Supreme Court, 1816-1834,” before the Tennessee 
Historical Society, April 19, 1949. 


Thomas B. Alexander, Clemson College, will teach in the summer session 
in Wofford College. 


Herbert Weaver, Georgia Teachers College, will be visiting professor in 
George Peabody College for the summer, and in the fall he will go to Vander- 
bilt University as visiting professor for the year. 


Francis Butler Simkins, Farmville Teachers College, has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of history in Louisiana State University. Charles E. Smith has 
been made acting head of the history department in the same institution. 


Oscar O. Winther, associate professor of history, Indiana University, has 
been made assistant dean of the graduate school. 


John J. Murray, assistant professor of history, Indiana University, will teach 
in the University of California at Los Angeles during the summer session. 


Paul H. Hardacre, assistant professor of history in Vanderbilt University, 
will teach in the summer session in Indiana University. 


The history department of Indiana University announces the following dis- 
sertation projects: Charles Denny, ‘The Development of the United States 
Reclamation Service” ; George Gayler, ‘A Social, Political, and Economic His- 
tory of the Mormons in Western Illinois, 1839-1846"; Orville J. Jaebker, 
“Henry Hamilton: British Colonial Governor”; Robert Lindemann, “Prelimi- 
naries of the Revolution in Rhode Island” ; Richard F. Simpson, ‘‘The Life and 
Military Career of Major General Braddock”; Charles Taylor, “A History of 
the Educational Movement of the Wesleyan Church.” 


George V. Irons and William Pratt Dale, II, members of the history depart- 
ment in Howard College, will be on leave to do research during the summer 
months. John Burwell Woodall, Wake Forest College, and Percy W. Pentecost, 
Cumberland University, will teach in Howard College during their absence. 


William B. Hesseltine, University of Wisconsin, delivered two lectures in 
the University of Alabama in March. 
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Philip G. Hoffman, Ohio State University, is to become associate professor 
of history and director of liberal arts extension teaching in the University of 
Alabama in June. Peter Brownback, University of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in history in the University of Alabama. 


The University of Kentucky’s Blazer lectures in history were begun in April 
by John Hawgood, University of Birmingham, England. The series was con- 
tinued in May by Walter Johnson, University of Chicago, who gave two lec- 
tures, and by Edward Everett Dale, University of Oklahoma, who gave four. 


Elizabeth Shreve, instructor in Florida State University, will enter the gradu- 
ate school of the University of North Carolina in September. 


Dow H. Darden, graduate student in the University of Alabama, will be 
visiting instructor in history in Birmingham-Southern College during the 
summer. In the fall he will join the faculty of the State Teachers College, 
Florence, Alabama. 


George A. Carbone, University of Mississippi, has been promoted from 
associate professor to professor of history. 


The Director of the Institute of Early American History and Culture an- 
nounces the award of grants-in-aid to Edmund S. Morgan of Brown University 
to assist in the preparation of a biography of Ezra Stiles and to Babette May 


Levy of Hunter College for the completion of her history of Puritanism in the 
South. 


In April John Hope Franklin, Howard University, conducted a seminar on 
“The Negro and Civil Rights” in the Woodrow Wilson School of Public and 
International Affairs of Princeton University. 


Richard H. Shryock, University of Pennsylvania, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as William Henry Welch Professor of Medical History and Director of 
the Institute of Medical History in the School of Medicine, Johns Hopkins 
University, to be effective July 1. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Alabama Historical Association held its second annual meeting at the 
University of Alabama in April. There were four sessions where papers were 
presented: “Stories and Facts Told by Some Old Marble Tombstones in Ala- 
bama,” by Mrs. Mynatt Winston Peace; “Famous Outlaws of Alabama,” by 
George R. Stuart, president of Birmingham-Southern College; ““An Alabama 
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Confederate Soldier's Report to His Wife,” by Robert L. Partin, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute; ‘Student Life at the University of Alabama Prior to 
1860," by James B. Sellers, University of Alabama; and “The C. C. Clay 
Family in Early Alabama History,” by Frank L. Owsley, Vanderbilt University. 
The president's address, delivered by James F. Sulzby, Jr., was entitled ‘Blount 
Springs: Alabama's Foremost Watering Place of Yesteryear.’ New officers of 
the Association are: Peter A. Brannon, president, John W. Lapsley, vice-presi- 
dent, James F. Sulzby, Jr., secretary, and Maude McLure Kelly, treasurer. The 
next meeting is to be in Selma. 


The South Carolina Historical Association held its annual meeting in Co- 
lumbia in April. During the morning and afternoon sessions four papers were 
read on the following subjects: “Kiderlen-Wachter's Policy in the Bosnian 
Crisis,” by C. Waldron Bolen, Clemson College; “Woodrow Wilson's Pan- 
American Pact,” by Charles H. Carlisle, Erskine College; “Teaching of High 
School History—a Point of View,” by Lucia Daniel, University High School; 
and “South Carolina Cotton Mills and Tillman's Movement,” by Gustavus G. 
Williamson, Jr., Johns Hopkins University. At the dinner meeting E. Baskin 
Wright, University of South Carolina, discussed “The Problem of Negro Edu- 
cation in the South.” 


The Texas State Historical Association held its annual meeting in May in 
Austin. There were four sessions, two luncheons, and a dinner. Subjects dis- 
cussed were: “The Negro Exodus from Comanche County, Texas,” by Billy 
Bob Lightfoot; “Gideon Lincecum’s Travels in Texas in 1835,” by T. N. 
Campbell; “Bexar County,” by Minnie B. Cameron; ‘Sir Swante Palm,” by 
Harry H. Ransom; “Colonel William H. Day: Texas Ranchman,” by James T. 
Padgitt; “Timothy Dwight Hobart,” by L. F. Sheffy; “The Cattle Law of 
Texas,” by T. R. Havins; “Sheep Industry of Texas,” by Winifred Kupper; 
“Texas Cattle Brands,” by Stanley Banks; ‘Captain Seth Eastman in Texas,” 
by Paul Adams; “Comanche Warfare,” by Ernest Wallace; “Burr-Wilkinson 
Designs on Texas,” by Chris Emmett; and “Santa Anna’s Visit to President 
Jackson,” by R. L. Biesele. One of the main features of the program was an 
auction of Texana. 


Two special events of interest to historians to be held in the American 
University summer school are an institute in the preservation and interpretation 
of historic sites and buildings, June 6 to June 24, and an intensive training 
course in the preservation and administration of archives, July 25 to August 20. 


The Southern Humanities Conference held its first annual meeting at Chapel 
Hill, April 22-23. The Southern Historical Association, a member of the Con- 
ference, was represented by William C. Binkley, Vanderbilt University, and 
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Thomas D. Clark, University of Kentucky. Fletcher M. Green, University of 
North Carolina, was elected a member-at-large. 


G. W. McGinty, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, read a paper, ‘Twentieth 
Century Louisiana,” before the Louisiana Historical Society, February 22, and 
at the April meeting of the Society Joseph G. Tregle, Loyola University, New 
Orleans, discussed “The Origin of the Democratic Party in Louisiana.” Other 
phases of Louisiana history were subjects of papers presented by John B. Clark, 
Jr., “English Safeguards of Trial Procedure in the Napoleonic Code,” before 
the Louisiana Academy of Sciences, April 2, and by John Winters, “Social Life 
in New Orleans, 1861-1865,” before the Southwestern Social Science Asso- 
ciation which met in Fort Worth, April 15-16. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The University of Alabama has acquired 1,091 state documents as a gift 
from Mrs. Marie Bankhead Owen and Miss Frances Hails of the Alabama 
State Department of Archives and History. Bonnie Hand of the Lafayette 
(Alabama) Sun has given the University Library fifty volumes of that paper, 
for the years 1902-1939, and one volume (1937) of the Chambers (Alabama) 
News. Major Jere Dennis, Dadeville, Alabama, has given the University his 
personal papers and newspapers. Among the latter are bound files of the Birm- 
ingham Labor Advocate, 1890-1895, Pratt Mines Enterprise, 1891, and three 
Dadeville papers, the Lone Star, 1884-1885, the Democrat, 1885-1886, and 
the Advocate Star, 1885. J. C. Henderson, Alexander City, has given the 
University files of the Alexander City Outlook, 1892-1902, 1925-1944; Alex- 
ander City News, 1915; Dadeville Herald, 1895, 1900; Dadeville Spot Cash, 
1900; Tallapoosa New Era, 1895, 1899; and the Goodwater Enter prise-Chroni- 
cle, 1945-1946. 


Recent acquisitions of the Southern Historical Collection of the University 
of North Carolina include: 

Important additions to the following collections: Joseph D. Hamilton, P. H. 
Pitts, Robert H. Smith, Charles Woodward Hutson (including his reminis- 
censes), Gay-Price, Archibald D. Murphey, Prudhomme, Tucker, Heriot Clark- 
son, Alexander R. Lawton, Alexander-Hillhouse, Abraham Rencher, B. R. 
Huske, Baxter Davidson, Peter Evans Smith, James W. White, White-Well- 


ford-Taliaferro-Marshall, Chapin-Tunnell, Ruffin-Roulhac-Hamilton, and B. J. 
Semmes. 


New collections include: papers, 1818, 1833-1882, of Archibald D. Alston, 


North Carolina planter; letters, 1854-1862, of James Guthrie (1792-1864) of 
Kentucky, legislator, transportation promoter, Secretary of the Treasury, United 
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States Senator; logs, 1832-1845, of Surgeon George Blacknall, U.S.N. and 
C.S.N., of North Carolina and Virginia; log, 1862, of the Confederate Ship 
Florida; papers, 1799-1876, of Alfred Chapman of Virginia; papers, 1844- 
1852, of John Y. Mason (1799-1859) of Virginia, legislator, member of Con- 
gress, Federal judge, Secretary of the Navy, Attorney General of the United 
States, and Minister to France; papers and scrapbooks of Colonel George A. 
Martin, C.S.A., of Virginia; papers, including several manuscript volumes, 
of the Starke, Marchant, and Martin families of North Carolina and Virginia; 
a large collection, chiefly genealogical but with many papers relating to the 
Marine Corps, of General William C. Harllee (1877-1944), U.S.M.C., of 
South Carolina; diary, 1864-1865, of Francis A. Boyle, C.S.A., of North 
Carolina; papers, 1840-1880, of Anna R. McIver of South Carolina; papers, 
1821-1865, of William Royall of South Carolina; diary, 1865, of Trusten Polk 
(1811-1876), Governor of Missouri, United States Senator, Confederate 
colonel, and military judge; diary, 1862, 1865, of Dr. William J. Bellamy, 
C.S.A., of North Carolina; a large collection of military papers, 1862-1865, 
of Colonel George W. Logan (1828-1896), C.S.A., of South Carolina; papers 
of Dr. James K. Hall (1875-1948) of North Carolina and Virginia, eminent 
physician and psychiatrist; plantation papers of the Minor family of Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana; diary and other papers of General M. Jeff Thompson 
(1826-1876) of Missouri and Louisiana; Ramsay papers, chiefly those of Dr. 
James Graham Ramsay (1823-1903), physician, religious leader, legislator, 
member of the Confederate Congress, and of his son, James Hill Ramsay, 
Republican leader, both of North Carolina; recollections of H. B. Ansell, clerk 
of the court of Currituck County, North Carolina, for fifty years; diary, 1849- 
1900, of David Schenck (1835-1902), author, lawyer, judge, and member of 
the secession convention of North Carolina; a large collection of papers of the 
Fuller and Robinson families of North Carolina; diary, personal and planta- 
tion, 1867-1897, of William Porcher Miles (1822-1899) of South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Louisiana, teacher, mayor of Charleston, member of Congress, 
member of the secession convention of South Carolina, chairman of military 
affairs committee of the Confederate Provisional Congress and of the House 
of Representatives, 1861-1865, president of the University of South Carolina, 
extensive sugar planter in Louisiana; war letters of James Ryder Randall 
(1839-1908), author of “Maryland, My Maryland’; a large collection of 
papers, 1834-1883, particularly valuable for its war letters, of General William 
Nelson Pendleton (1809-1883), C.S.A., of Virginia, teacher, clergyman, Lee's 
Chief of Artillery; papers of, and relating to, James Hamilton (1786-1857), 
soldier, planter, legislator, intendant of Charleston, member of Congress, nulli- 
fication leader, Governor of South Carolina, diplomatic representative of the 
Republic of Texas to Great Britain, France, Holland, and Belgium; papers, 
1833-1871, of Gustavus A. Henry (1804-1880), legislator in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, Confederate senator; papers, 1843-1940, of Franklin L. Riley 
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(1868-1929) of Mississippi, university professor, author; letters of Dr. John 
Y. Bassett (1805-1851) of Alabama, physician; diary, 1833-1877, and other 
papers of the Rev. John H. Cornish (d. 1878) of Michigan and South Caro- 
lina, clergyman; scrapbook, 1843-1881, of Henry Nutt of North Carolina; 
papers, 1808-1889, of the Kirchhoff family of Louisiana, including the diary, 
1852, of Adelaide Helena Kirchhoff; papers, 1811-1910, of the Walton 
family of Alabama and Florida; the Sondley-Smith papers, 1768-1906, in- 
cluding some of Judge William Smith (1762-1840) of South Carolina, legis- 
lator, judge, representative, senator; records, 5 volumes, of Fredericks Hall 
Plantation, Louisa County, Virginia; war letters of Joseph Terry of Georgia; 
diary, 1849-1854, of Joseph Milner (1827-1904) of Alabama and California; 
orderly book, 1777, of John Bush of North Carolina; letters, 1863-1883, from 
Jefferson Davis to Mary Stamps of Mississippi; diary, 1849, of John T. Wheate 
of Louisiana; diary, 1862-1863, of Ellen Louise Power of North Carolina; 
diary, 1861-1864, of Williamson Whitehead of North Carolina; diary and a 
large collection of letters, 1785-1914, of Mary S. Ker (1838-1923) of Natchez; 
papers and diary, 1865-1866, of Dr. James McFadden Gaston (1824-1903) of 
Georgia and Brazil, physician, soldier, explorer, pioneer, and professor of 
medicine; diary, 1882-1946, of Dr. James McFadden Gaston, Jr., medical 
missionary in China; papers, 1770-1830, of William S. Hamilton of North 
Carolina; papers, 1760-1888, of the Levert family of Alabama; papers, 1795- 
1913, including manuscript books (19 volumes), of the Hardee and Zacharie 
families of Louisiana and Alabama; business papers and record books of Heard 
and Co., Augusta, Georgia, commission merchants; papers, 1771-1945, and 
diaries of the de Caradeuc family of France, South Carolina, and Georgia; the 
Minnie Buerbaum collection of plantation material, 1840-1861, chiefly of 
Virginia; papers, 1784-1896, of George W. and Edward C, Anderson of 
Georgia; papers, 1863-1864, of the Beckwith family of Virginia and Georgia; 
diary, 1841-1843, of Edward D. Covington of North Carolina; the genealogi- 
cal papers of Helen Prescott of Georgia, genealogical investigator and writer; 
diary, 1863, of Charles A. Willis, C.S.A.; an immense collection of corre- 
spondence and other papers, military orders and records, pictures, manuscript 
books, and maps of General Frank Parker, U.S.A. (1872-1947), native of 
South Carolina, distinguished soldier, commander of the 1st Division, A.E.F., 
in World War I; papers, 1797-1873, of Ralph Gorrell (1803-1875), lawyer, 
member of secession convention of North Carolina; a large collection of papers 
and manuscript volumes of the Barnsley family of Georgia and Brazil, chiefly 
of Godfrey Barnsley and Dr. George Barnsley of Georgia and Brazil; a col- 
lection of family papers of the Rev. Wilmot S. Holmes of South Carolina and 
North Carolina; papers of Meeta Armistead Capehart (Mrs. Thomas Feild) 
of North Carolina and England; papers of John A. Dickson of South Carolina ; 
letters, 1847-1855, of David Outlaw (1806-1868), lawyer, planter, legislator, 
member of North Carolina constitutional convention of 1835, 
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Typed, filmed, and photostated material acquired includes: 


European letters of June Spencer (Mrs. James Lee Love) (1859-1920) of 
North Carolina; diary, 1858-1864, of Westover Plantation, Virginia; Berry 
Hill (Bruce) papers (film addition) ; war reminiscences, 1865, of Harriet 
Ellis Bradshaw of North Carolina: the Craft-Fort-Thomas collection, 1820- 
1878, including a diary, 1848-1849, of Henry Craft; diary, 1862-1863, of 
General Edwin G. Lee, C.S.A., of Virginia; Prescript of the Invisible Empire 
(Ku Klux Klan) ; Mexican War letters of William Austine; diary, 1857-1873, 
of the Rev. Francis Hanson; biography of James Patton, a pioneer settler of 
Asheville, North Carolina; diary, 1815-1871, of the Rev. Francis McFarland 
(1788-1871) of Virginia; biography of Dr. James McFadden Gaston by Dr. 
James McFadden Gaston, Jr.; a large collection of plantation and other papers, 
1783-1874, of William S. Hamilton of Louisiana, lawyer, soldier, and planter; 
Mrs. W. R. Buffington’s collection of papers relating to Claiborne, Duffel- 
Seghers-Steel and Packwood-Harris families of Louisiana; letter books of the 
Rev. Basil Manly, Jr. (1825-1892), clergyman and teacher; letters, 1843- 
1863, of Dr. and Mrs. William Johnson L’Engle of Florida; the Cupola House 
(Edenton, North Carolina) papers; the “Scotch Hall’ (Bertie County, North 
Carolina) Capehart family papers; reminiscences of J. H. McMullan (1885-  ) 
of North Carolina; South Island (South Carolina) “Log,” 1890-1910, of 
General Edward P. Alexander (1835-1928), C.S.A., of Georgia; political 
manuscript, 1864, of Zachariah Montgomery of California; war reminiscences 
of Thomas Barton Wyatt, C.S.A., of North Carolina; letters, 1858-1864, of 
George E. Waller of Virginia; papers of the Whittle and Kennon families of 
Virginia; Bayne-Gayle papers (addition) ; St. Paul's Parish (Edenton, North 
Carolina) records; papers of General Philip St. George Cooke (1809-1895), 
U.S.A., and of his son, General John R. Cooke (1833-1891), C.S.A., of Vir- 
ginia, distinguished soldiers; letters of Judge James Lyons, member of Con- 
federate Congress from Virginia; war letters of Mark de Wolf Stevenson 
(1845-1910), C.S.A., of North Carolina; Navy papers, 1839-1842, of George E. 
Badger (1795-1866), judge, United States Senator, Secretary of the Navy, 
member of North Carolina secession convention. 


The Department of Archives of Louisiana State University has acquired 
several additional volumes of mercantile and other accounts, including a ledger 
(in English), French colonial Baton Rouge, 1748; loose pages (in English) 
from a ledger, Natchez, Mississippi, 1776; two additional ledgers of Nathaniel 
Evans, postmaster and merchant, Ft. Adams, Mississippi, 1807-1808, 1811- 
1816; ledger (in French) of J. Laurans, Pointe Coupee Parish, 1827-1836; 
ledger, principally of James Stokes, Catahoula Parish, 1832-1839; and three 
daybooks from Natchitoches Parish, 1919-1920. Other collections of private 
manuscript and public archival materials include additional documents pertain- 
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ing to land grants and related matters in Louisiana and Mississippi, 1772-1840; 
photostats of 35 items in other collections pertaining to Seargent S. Prentiss 
of Mississippi, 1788-1851; 624 items of personal and business papers of Cap- 
tain Antonio Patrick Walsh, soldier, trader, and later planter of West Feliciana 
Parish, 1789-1826; 47 items, chiefly legal documents, of the Carnatz family, 
prominent in educational and eleemosynary work in New Orleans, 1807-1866; 
190 items and 3 volumes of additional judicial records of Natchitoches Parish, 
1809-1903; 45 items of business and legal papers of Zacharias Taliaferro, 
owner of a sawmill in Catahoula Parish, and personal letters to James G. 
Taliaferro, 1814-1867, a student at Transylvania University; typescript of a 
diary of Dr. R. F. McGuire, Ouachita Parish, 1818-1852; 209 items of busi- 
ness correspondence of T. Smith and Company, manufacturers and wholesale 
dealers in saddlery of Hartford, Connecticut, from their branch store in New 
Orleans and others, 1834-1850; microfilm copy of a plantation diary-account 
book of William F. Moreland of LaGrange, Georgia, and Macon County, 
Alabama, 1834-1849, 1861-1867, and typescript of his diary, in 2 volumes, 
of a trip from Macon County to Texas, via New Orleans, 1850; typescripts of 
34 letters of William B. Lenoir, a postmaster in Roane County, Tennessee, 
from relatives in Tennessee and Missouri, 1834-1844; 315 items and 2 volumes 
of historical notes and research materials (1704-1848) of Henry Remy, Lou- 
isiana historian, gathered in the period ca. 1840-1848; journal and fee book of 
an attorney, Caldwell Parish, 1845-1855; four additional volumes of the 
William T. Johnson family, free Negroes of Natchez, Mississippi, consisting 
of two diary-cashbooks of William Johnson, 1846-1848, and a diary and a 
copybook of poems of a daughter, 1864-1874; plantation diary of H. M. Seale, 
manager of Houmas Plantation, Ascension Parish, 1853-1857; diary of John 
Hageman on a trip from Ohio through Indiana, Illinois, lowa, and Missouri 
chiefly as a solicitor of subscriptions to the Crusader, a religious periodical, 
1857; microfilm copy of a war diary of Sergeant Ezekiel Armstrong, 17th 
Mississippi Regiment, C.S.A., of service principally in Virginia, May 28-De- 
cember 10, 1862; a manuscript list of officers and employees in the office of 
the Provost Marshal, Richmond, Virginia, 1864; and 14 items and 11 volumes 
of materials of the Louisiana United Confederate Veterans and the Confederate 
States Cavalry Association, 1889-1910. 


Recent acquisitions of the Western Manuscripts Collection of the University 
of Missouri include records kept by several members of Congress from Mis- 
souri: papers of C. Jasper Bell, fourth district, Seventy-fourth to the Eightieth 
Congress ; radio script and news letters of Wat Arnold, first district, 1947-1948 ; 
papers and recordings of Marion T. Bennett, sixth district, Seventy-eighth to 
the Eightieth Congress; papers of William C. Cole, third district, Seventy- 
eighth and Seventy-ninth Congresses. Other additions to the Collection include 
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papers of Chester C. Davis, onetime administrator of the A.A.A. and wartime 
Food Administrator; personal correspondence of Xenophon Caverno, Missouri 
agricultural leader in the 1930's; gubernatorial papers of Guy B. Park, 1933- 
1937; papers of the Missouri Land and Lumber Company of Grandin, a large 
collection of records of the company’s activities from the late nineteenth cen- 
tury to the 1920's; record books of the Parole Mining Company and its store in 
Potosi, Missouri; personal papers of James Shannon, third president of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, including accounts, correspondence, and church papers from 
1832 to 1857; papers of the Sappington family, 1819-1884, including correspond- 
ence concerning the sale of ‘Dr. John Sappington’s Anti-fever Pills” and family 
and business records; Lafayette County Medical Association minute and record 
book, 1879-1903; letter written by Brigadier General Joseph Orville Shelby, 
1885, on the reasons for the Civil War; medical books of A. H. Sullivan, 
doctor of Saline County, 1850-1918 (5 volumes), containing case histories, 
treatment of various diseases, prescriptions, affidavits for Civil War pensions, 
and fees charged for medical services; papers of the Walker family, 1782- 
1883, who moved from North Carolina to New Madrid County, Missouri, in 
1816; diary of W. T. Foster, 1864-1865, a daily report of the activities of a 
Missouri soldier with Merrill’s Cavalry; papers of the Harvey family, 1834- 
1873, including correspondence and legal papers; papers of the Brown family, 
1838-1892, containing correspondence, record book, and records of equipment 
brought to Missouri from Virginia; papers of the Aid family, 1864-1903, in- 
cluding business papers and Civil War material; and papers of Allen D. 
Richards, postmaster, justice of the peace, and mayor of DeWitt, Missouri, 
in the 1880's. 


Chester W. Wright has brought up to date his Economic History of the 
United States (2nd edition, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1949, pp. xxi, 941, maps, graphs, bibliography, $6.00). All chapters except 
the second have been rewritten and condensed, and a chapter covering the 
economic problems of World War II has been added. As in the first edition, 
Professor Wright has dealt with his subject from the point of view of an 
economist with a sense of historical continuity. The result is a compact treat- 
ment valuable equally to the historian and to the economist. The first three 
sections, covering economic expansion from the colonial era to the Civil War, 
develop trends which are significant in the period after 1860. The fourth sec- 
tion comprises more than half the book. Of particular interest to historians of 
the South is Professor Wright's handling of the question of the economic 
aspect of slavery in southern agriculture. 


State interventionism and world leadership are two new themes added to 
Louis M. Hacker and the late Benjamin B. Kendrick’s The United States Since 
1865 (4th edition, New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949, pp. xxii, 
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739, illustrations, maps, bibliography, $5.00). The revision was undertaken 
by Professor Hacker in collaboration with Helene S. Zahler. In the seventeen 
years since the first edition was published, Professor Hacker has become ‘“‘less 
dogmatic . . . toward the first generation of industrial capitalists who came 
out of the Civil War.’ He now holds that the industrial power they created 
“js about the only means mankind has of saving civilization.’” The book, ex- 
panded to explain why the public opinion polls were wrong in 1948, deals at 
some length with World War II and the postwar problems of reconversion and 
international peace. From Reconstruction to Dixiecrats, Professor Hacker dis- 
cusses the history of the South in its relation to national developments. 


The Spirit of Revolution in 1789 (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1949, pp. ix, 363, illustration, bibliography, appendices, $5.00), by Cornwell 
B. Rogers, is an investigation of popular opinion in France during the first 
year of the Revolution, as shown in political songs and literature of the time. 
In songs and hymns especially, the author found ‘‘a distillation of what people 
felt in the course of great social and political changes,” and he discovered too 
how songs were used as a major propaganda force by contending parties. The 
investigation of popular thought by this method is something of a new de- 
parture in intellectual history, and historians of American thought may find 
suggestions in Mr. Rogers’ study. 


The University of Texas Institute of Latin-American Studies has published 
a sixth volume in its Latin-American Studies series. It contains seven papers on 
Political, Economic, and Social Problems of the Latin-American Nations of 
Southern South America (Austin, University of Texas Press, 1949, pp. 107). 
Among the contributors are a Uruguayan, an Argentine, and a Chilean, in 
addition to United States experts on South American affairs. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“The Judicial Modifications of the Maryland Black Code in the District of 
Columbia,” by William Frank Zornow, in the Maryland Historical Maga- 
zine (March). 

“Willow Brook, Country Seat of John Donnell,” by Edith Rossiter Bevan, sbid. 

“Anne Arundel Takes Over from St. Mary’s,” by Eugenia Calvert Holland, 
ibid. 

“Preparations for the 1585 Virginia Voyage,” by David B. Qvinn, in the 
William and Mary Quarterly (April). 

“The Building of Bremo,” by Fiske Kimball, in the Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography (January). 

“The Great Road,” by Charles E. Hatch, Jr., sbid. 

“Yorktown During the Revolution,” Part 1, by Edward M. Riley, ibid. 
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“Captain William Sharp, of Norfolk, Virginia, U.S.N.-C.S.N.,” by Richard 
Southall Grant, ibid. 

“Senator Strange’s Indian Novel,” by Richard Walser, in the North Carolina 
Historical Review (January). 

“Bases for a Mecklenburg Bibliography,” by Chambers G. Davidson, ibid. 

“Archaeological Explorations at Fort Raleigh National Historic Site,” by J. C. 
Harrington, ibid. (April). 

“Thomas Burke, Disillusioned Democrat,”’ by Elisha P. Douglass, ibid. 

“Raleigh County, West Virginia, in the Civil War,’ by Hila Appleton Richard- 
son, in West Virginia History (April). 

“The Samuel M. Wilson Library,” by Jacqueline Bull, in the Register of the 
Kentucky Historical Society (January). 

“The Question of Slavery in the Kentucky Constitutional Convention of 1849,” 
by James P. Gregory, Jr., in the Filson Club History Quarterly (April). 

“Samuel Cole Williams,” by Paul M. Fink, in the East Tennessee Historical 
Society's Publications (1948). 

‘Moses Fisk,’” by Samuel C. Williams, sbid. 

“The Wilderness Road in Tennessee,’ by Robert L. Kincaid, sbid. 

“The Beginnings of the Christian Church in East Tennessee,’ by Harry C. 
Wagner, ibid. 

“East Tennessee Sentiment and the Secession Movement, November, 1860- 
June, 1861,” by Verton M. Queener, sid. 

“East Tennessee During the Radical Regime, 1865-1869,"" by James B. Camp- 
bell, sbid. 

“Frontier Development of Williamson County,” by Margaret Kinard, in the 
Tennessee Historical Quarterly (March). 

“Jenny Lind, Diva,” by Kenneth Rose, ibid. 

“The Missouri Short Story as It Has Grown Out of the Tall Tale of the Fron- 
tier,” by Minnie M. Brashear, in the Missouri Historical Review (April). 

“Railroads in Missouri Politics, 1875-1887," by Homer Clevenger, ibid. 

‘The Squatters in No Man's Land,” by Oscar A. Kinchen, in the Chronicles 
of Oklahoma (Winter). 

“Presbyterian Missionaries and Mission Churches Among the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indians, 1832-1865,” by William L. Hiemstra, ibid. 


DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Letters of William Carmichael to John Cadwalader, 1777,” edited by Harry 
Ammon, in the Maryland Historical Magazine (March). 

“William H. Rinehart’s Letters to Frank B. Mayer, 1856-1870,” continued, 
edited by Marvin C. Ross and Anna Wells Rutledge, ibid. 
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“Chronicler of the Cavaliers: Three More Letters from and to William Alex- 
ander Caruthers, M.D. (1802-1846),”’ edited by Curtis Carroll Davis, in 
the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (January). 

“D. M. Erskine: Letters From America, 1798-1799,” edited by Patricia Hol- 
bert Menk, in the William and Mary Quarterly (April). 

“The Correspondence of David Olando McRaven and Amanda Nantz McRaven, 
1864-1865,” edited by Louis A. Brown, in the North Carolina Historical 
Review (January). 

“A Bibliography of the Historical Writings of Samuel Cole Williams,’ com- 
piled by Pollyanna Creekmore, in the East Tennessee Historical Society's 
Publications (1948). 

“Papers from the Spanish Archives Relating to Tennessee and the Old South- 
west, 1783-1800,” No. XII, translated and edited by D. C. Corbitt and 
Roberta Corbitt, sid. 

“Civil War Experiences,’ by Benjamin F. Sweet, edited by Vivian Kirkpatrick 
McLarty, in the Missouri Historical Review (April). 

“The Missouri Reader: Lead Mining in Pioneer Missouri,” edited by Ada Paris 
Klein, bid. 

“Secret ‘Instructions and Suggestions’ to the Cherokee Commission, 1889- 
1890,” edited by Berlin B. Chapman, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma 
(Winter). 

“Some Letters from the Reverend Samuel A. Worcester at Park Hill,” edited 

by George H. Shirk, sid. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Creek Indian Affairs, 1775-1778,” by Homer Cast, in the Georgia Historical 
Quarterly (March). 

“Glimpses of Savannah, 1780-1825,” by Mrs. Paschal N. Strong, Sr., ibid. 
“William Dunnington Bloxham: The Years to the Governorship,” by Ruby 
Leach Carson, in the Florida Historical Quarterly (January). 

“Carpetbag Imperialism in Florida, 1862-1868,” Part II, by George Winston 
Smith, ibid. 

“Social Conditions In Alabama As Seen By Travelers, 1840-1850,” Part II, by 
Gordon Baylor Cleveland, in the Alabama Review (April). 

“History of Coosa County,” Parts I and II, by Rev. George E. Brewer, in the 
Alabama Historical Quarterly (Spring, Summer, 1942 [both published in 
1949}). 

“The Ozark Trails and Arkansas’s Pathfinder, Coin Harvey,” by Clara B. 
Kennan, in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Winter). 


“A History of the College of Education, University of Arkansas,” by Henry 
G. Hotz, ibid. 
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“Jean Lafitte and Major L. Latour in Arkansas Territory,” by Dr. and Mrs. 
T. L. Hodges, sbid. 

“Early Days in Grant County,” by Aline McDonald Milholland, ibid. 

“The Career of the Confederate States Ram ‘Arkansas,’ by Oliver Wood Mc- 
Clinton, 7bid. 

“The Issues of the Powell Clayton Regime, 1868-1871,” by Orval Truman 
Driggs, Jr., ibid. (Spring). 

“Mason County, Texas, 1845-1870,” by Margaret Bierschwale, in the South- 
western Historical Quarterly (April). 

“The Battle of Sabine Pass,” by Jo Young, sbid. 

“The Colorado River Raft,” by Comer Clay, ibid. 

“The Background and Development of Brahman Cattle in Texas,” by Charles 
Schreiner, III, sbid. 


DocUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“William Hasell Gibbes’ Story of His Life,” edited by Arney R. Childs, in the 
South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine (April). 

“The Autobiography of William John Grayson,” continued, edited by Samuel 
Gaillard Stoney, ibid. 

“Letters and Will of Robert Pringle (1702-1776), edited by Mary Pringle 
Fenhagen, sbid. 

“With Sherman through Georgia and the Carolinas: Letters of a Federal Sol- 
dier,” Part II, edited by James A. Padgett, in the Georgia Historical 
Quarterly (March). 

“A Connecticut Yankee Fights at Olustee: Letters from the Front,” edited by 
Vaughn D. Bornet, in the Florida Historical Quarterly (January). 

“John Westcott’s Plan for Public Education in Florida, 1844,’" edited by Nita 
Katharine Pyburn, ibid. 

“W. G. Freeman's Report on the Eighth Military Department,” continued, 
edited by M. L. Crimmins, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly 
(April). 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“Aristotle, Plato, and the Mason-Dixon Line,” by Harvey Wish, in the Journal 
of the History of Ideas (April). 

“Negro Craftsmanship in Early America,” by Leonard Price Stavisky, in the 
American Historical Review (January). 

“Two Mississippi Valley Frontiers,” by Edward Everett Dale, in the Chronicles 
of Oklahoma (Winter). 

“Indian Treaty Making,” by G. E. E. Lindquist, ibid. 


a 


— 
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“James Stuart's Journey up the River Mississippi in 1830,” by W. H. G. Army- 


tage, in Mid-America (April). 


“The Presbyterian Minister in the Early Southwest,” by Walter B. Posey, in 


the Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society (December). 


“Newspaper Humor in the Old South, 1835-1855,” by Eugene Current-Garcia, 


in the Alabama Review (April). 


“The Confederate Convention: 1. The Provisional Constitution,” by Albert N. 


Fitts, ibid. 


“Captain Jonathan Walker, Abolitionist,” by Julius A. Laack, in the Wisconsin 


Magazine of History (March). 


“John Brown in Ohio: An Interview with Charles S. S. Griffing,” edited by 


Louis Filler, in the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly 
(April). 


“The Forty-Eighters and the Election of 1860,” by Jasper W. Cross, Jr., in 


the Historical Bulletin (May). 


‘Marxian Interpretation of the Civil War,” by George O. Virtue, in Nebraska 


History (March). 


“Jefferson Davis, Ardent American,” by Charles C. Tansill, in Tyler's Quarterly 


Historical and Genealogical Magazine (January). 


“Philip Alexander Bruce, Historian,’ by William S. Powell, ibid. 
“The Strategic Retreat from Appomattox,’ by William A. Russ, Jr., in the 


Susquehanna University Studies (March). 


“Some Papers of the American Cotton Planters’ Association, 1865-1866,” con- 


cluded, edited by Mary Wilkin, in the Tennessee Historical Quarterly 
(March). 


“The Southern Senators and the League of Nations, 1918-1920,” by Dewey W. 


Grantham, Jr., in the North Carolina Historical Review (April). 


“John A. Simpson: The Southwest's Militant Farm Leader,” by Gilbert C. Fite, 


in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (March). 


“Senator Beveridge, J. Franklin Jameson, and Abraham Lincoln,” edited by 


Elizabeth Donnan and Leo F. Stock, ibid. 
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